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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould: ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 


Implores the passing Uibute of a sigh. 







| po not think it a fantastic notion, beyond an ordinary imacin 
] 


tion, 
that | liken each human being to a volum: ‘Though he 


be not pmbus- 
us, neither an Alexander, driving his invincible wedge of valor and 
enthusiasm deep into hostile armies, nor a Milton, reaping with gi- 
gantic energy the fields of thought though no more could be said 
neerning him than, “ He lived, he died”—ait is enough, it is his his- 
\ | pon his first introduction to the scenes of lite, b opens his 
clids to the beams of heaven; with very great solicitude his pa- 
nts determine his name, or his title-page, as | would call it, and his 
lume of life commences. Day after day, as time rolls on, page up- 
ipage, barren, it may be, of lofty and stirring incidents or deeds, 
‘Vv, almost a total blank. is added to the growing book And now he 
inces to his close ; his last record is set down, and his * Finis” is 

s tombstone, 














lt is from this consideration that I look upon the world as a vast 


ir ‘ 
iaty 


.and the various countries and districts as sections or alcoves 








i? 


iit; lor it assumes a superior aspect and interest by this me thod of 
nee inplation But the most wonderful circumstance connecte d with 
‘is establishment, and that which determines its distinctive charac- 
er from others of a similar nature, where musty tomes of departed 
vorth, of bewildering science, of embodied genius, are hoarded, 1s, 
‘lat every volume within it is animate and incomplete, and, so soon 
‘the breath of existence is fled, and the mortal scroll sealed, it is 
VOL. xu 
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trv floor, and the marble or granite, speaking 
leclares the ¢ nd 
ter diversity in matter and worth, than one 
rv, Where Is the gathered wisdom and knowl. 
ousand years ne has absorbed a larger mass 
nd is a wiser and goodher book, whose pages 
intage and interest in their perusal, as they are 
vely into view \nother is an unmeaning blank-book, 
juniformity provokes a sivh of sorrow and regret. When 
out lim upon this host of me taphorical volumes, pam- 
and bulky tomes, antmate and fraught with various excellencies 
i deorees of or, that are hastening with himself to their close, 
must feel a seeret and strong desire to peruse their characters and 
nd a pang of griel can but seize upon him, that suc ha 
pable of presenting many a virtuous and instructive page, 


no name for wisdom or benelaction to the world, but a 
vrave-stone only, to be token that the earth ever Witnessed 


a most mel incholy fact, that so many of our species 


make jit ther uupression on this planet, than to occasion the erec- 


tion of anew stone Upon its face, among the numerous memorials in 
some crowded church-vard. ‘These stones, which are a kind of rep- 
resentatives of the departed, with their business and connections, will 
| bring into our particular consideration; wlulst | am fully conscious 
that in all things the dignity of pleasure is made complete by a con- 
templation of advantage 

Let us enter, then, within the City of the Dead. ‘The night seems 
in favor to reward our meditations, for her peaceful breathings convey 
no echo to our ears. ‘There 1s a majesty in the great Moon, as she 
rides high in heaven, that crowns the earth in beauty and splendor, 
whilst it develops the scene in very great distinctness and expression. 
Whilst the exciting din of active life is pouring into our ears, and in- 
viting the spirit away to its boisterous haunts, then is not the time for 
earnest contemplation among the tenements of the departed. Night, 
notwithstanding she seems so friendly to mantle the assassin’s thrusts, 
and conceal the horrors of iniquity, ever bids the soul, with charming 
summons, engage its thoughts in the delights of meditative study. 

I cannot proceed, without a single reflection, which arises naturally 
enough trom the subject, upon those feelings with which we are wont 
to regard the future habitations of our mortal parts. ‘These are, ina 
great imeasure, nay, entirely, engendered in our childhood; and as 
they are so inconvenient, as well as pernicious, I think that too great 
disapprobation could not be expressed of the practice, which is per- 
haps less prevalent in these days than formerly, when demonology 
and witcheraft were in more universal esteem, the practice, | say, of 
cultivating children, though merely by indirect methods, so that they 
are in a manner compelled to look upon a vrave-yard with a species 
of horror. Hardly a youth of either sex can be found, as well as 
many who would, indeed, believe themselves advanced to higher dig- 
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nity in the scale of being, but will almost feel his hay rise on ¢ 


the bare mention of a burial-yround, in the sober stillness of nig 


To this day [ recollect, not without a degree ot trembling, with 
wonyv ol tear, some yeats ivi, | Wis COMpelle d to pass one of bay 
fields of graves, unattended, and near the dead of night Notas 
was visible in the heavens ; and, from a distant mansion. a feeble vlim- 


Was my only comlort and 
No sound was audible but the rapid patting of my own steps 


meri, struggling through the ist, guide 


tiat 


seemed to fly ; for, at every moment, | expected to be seized by | 
knew not what, and hurned | knew not whither 
But there is nothing more foolish than such feelings; as there is 
nothing more powerful than early impressions. From these it hap 
pens that we associate ghosts and hobgoblins with the d 
because they have any real connection. For, 41 departed spirits feel 
constrained to linger around their former haunts. 


rhness ; not 


md hover over the 


res ng-places of their mortal and perish ng Doares, there 


reason, SO lar as ] Can conceive, by which, if thev are alike nvisible 


Xistis nota 


select { such a 


pleasure the obscurity of night, in pre lerence to the Open splendor of 
, } 
dav, 


ind unatlected by such circumstances, they should 


but we possess no credible accounts, as far as | am aware. ds 


great character of Johnson, that anv thing more s 


pDeriueny 
i 
lesh-and-blood goblins ever presented itself befor 


mer 
lf any one would now fall back upon the great authority of | ’ 
who, giving substance and reality to popul ir belief, has introd 
machinery of ghosts and witches, with admirable effect, int 


. plays ; [ will help him on a trifle in his opimon, w { 


mation, that it was no less renowned a personage than Lucret 


is, af 
mistake not, who originated the subtule and ingenious hypothesis, that 
there are at all times flying off from our bodies scales, naturally wrap- 
ped one upon another lke the lamingw of an omon, which are borne 
way into space, and, if not dashed to atoms by any violence, may 
become visible to the ordinary naked vision. So that, in consequence 
Ol this sunple provision, one may oft nlimnes Withess the sh ipes ol his 
leceased or absent friends. Butif anv one could in good earnest set 
his faith in so ridiculous a tale, I will maintain that the hight of this 
nineteenth century, which is so much a topic of remark and exul- 
nin these latter times, has had little effect in illuminating his 
mind 
The acute intellect of Plato, however, led him to the opinion that 
evil spirits, to say the least, (and it can but be the evil that ¥ ould iun- 
Spire terror by their presence, ) ure lorever hovering above those tene- 
ments of clay, which they once animated, possessed of every appetite 
uid passion that governed them in life, in their complete development 
\nd, as they are doomed to this, in it he thought consists their punish- 
nent; or, in modern phraseology, this constitutes their hell For 
Me} are utterly unable to gratily thei propensities and desires, while 
they are, at the same time, beyond measure inflamed by the view of 


‘ie instrument which, in a previous state of existence, afforded them 
ls power, 
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But heathen philosophers are very poor theologians fora Christian 
people. [ue retius, and Plato, and Socrates, heyond a question, made 
very great idvances In many points pertaining to these matters, such 
as wy i} hardly sutler us to believe that these geniuses received thei 
hight out of the reigning darkness of heathendom ; but yet, on all 
she se topics, now-a-days, superior intellect must give way to superior 
knowledu 

With these few considerations, notwithstanding “the Moon is 
ruline on the throne of her brother,” we need not shudder, nor enter. 
tun the smallest fear, while we seat ourselves upon this marble tablet 
to consider the scene, and from it derive a few thoughts. 

Hither the tide of mankind flows; but there is no ebb to this sea. 
What is darker than the grave, and more sunless than the habitation 
of the worm?’ ‘The sun mdes in splendor to his setting ; but his 
heams do not enter there. ‘The moon, unbroken, unclouded, fills her 
highest seat in heaven, and covers all things in her silver light : but 
she looks not within these * dungeons cold.” ‘The tempest is in its 
fury, and the winds are mad ; but these lodgers, unheeding rest on in 
their peaceful repose. Great receptacle of mortal refuse! Realm of 

feartul King! ‘Thou art more populous than the swarming deep ; 
thy soilus full of death' ‘Thou makest no distinction here, O Death 
ln thy regard a rich man may claim no greater value than a beggar— 
his ashes are not more numerous, not more excellent. Who can pur- 
chase life with gold ’ or avert the unerring dart with heaps of weath 
But | cannot express myself with such vividness and energy as the 
powertul Donne has caught, and embodied in these his words: 

“The dust of an oak in the chimney are no epitaph of that oak to 
tell me how high or how low it was. It tells me not what flocks it 
sheltered while it stood, nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dust 
ol great pe rsons’ graves 1s speechless too—1t says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. \s soon the dust of the w retch whom thou wouldst 
not, as of a prince whom thou couldst not look upon would trouble 
thine eves if the wind blew ait thither; and when a whirlwind hath 
blown the dust of a chureh-yard into the church, and the man sweeps 
out the dust of the church into the chureh-vard, who will undertake 
to silt those dusts avai. and to pronounce : This is the patrician— 


this isthe noble flour; and this the yeomanry—this the plebeian 
bran | : 


lt is alwavs of the vreatest advantage to look at a subject in that 
pecuhar light which will afford us the most reliable assurance of fix- 
ing the most lasting impression. Hence | regard this company of 
graves as so many little churches, or chapels rather, which anguished 
relatives have erected over their depart d kindred, to sustain their 
memory, to lnspire awe from our reverence for a sanctuary, and to 


inform the sty inver and the friend of the new and more sacred charac- 


ter which the spot has assumed by the omnipotence of Death. Here 
affection plants the willow and the lily, and waters them with daily 


tears. Here veneration kneels, and piety looks towards the gates of 
Heaven. : 
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‘This asse¢ mblage of marble leaves 
such superior and appropriate whiteness the whole field porting, like 
av f i\ tinere rs, tow irds the he rhits «af hie en ire ft “| s or tow 
these chape Is, as | have denominated they fthis 4 ypulous 
f the Dead ach one of 1 em supports u nits front a very 
se epitome of the life of whomsnr to memorize. 
while they are of almost as many shepes and expressions as their 
full number is within the enclosure. Some ar ‘imple, unadorned, 
INASsSuMine’, and thus cli cl re With wrenater power t! homimnion and 
ter of Death. Others are covered and tol w profusion 
t decorations, with all the gorgeous wonders of art, and the haughty 
| its of pride, as in mockery of the corruptions of the worm, 
e worthlessness of human dust. Of these two varieties. whieh 
in such impressive contrast, the former, fort rend and ob- 
wet, are as much superior, in every light, to the | is modesty. in 
rsal estimation, claims rank and va wove the | shness of 
resumption Who does not admire th SHMplicity ane uy ual orace 
f that unadorned but majestic shaft, which, unbordened by vit 


ing 


mnheort reais ilone, 
re than that which displays, with a show of cor 


t would diminish its glory, sustains Webster’ 


ind ex- 
m, a long catalogue of honors and attainments’? 
lean conceive of no place where Pride would pear in worse 
ntenanee than in the dominions of Death In tl niercourse 
lLconnections of the living, nothing is more @racetul than modesty, 
more ridiculous than vanity ; and this conveys a deeper mean 
when we sayvit for the dead Wit Upon A monument can ce 
nd as much favor as vanity in the some situation; and curses 
ithe pulpit are as misplaced ind unseemls wit upon a monu- 
But if it appears inthis lamentable situat we lay it not to 
blame of th departed, who, when therr stream of by! s exhausted, 
no more to hape or fear on earth. but enter ou ’ rexitence 
re the wild machinery of ‘Time ts forgotten 9 the Vast con- 
nsot Kternity Their mortal remains they bequeath to the care 
I disposition of friend - and these are they. who. il the de parted 
ants of these * fleshly tabernicles” have achieved aught of more 
rdinary excellence, in however trifling a measure, too fr quently 
tthe sculptured shaft, or the coreeous mat hevurny 
‘Sree ir } 


e. no doubt, very great ornaments of the ground, bat equally 
rmemorials of the dead; for the stranger rather admires the skill 
‘ist, than venerates the mouldering ashy or cont mpl ites the 

ind inevitable victories of the Destrover But when the land 

il is made the centre of resort, and the @eav throng se k their 
my neh the shadv avenues and flowery walks, by the cool 
is and placid pools, then lift your marble wonders—produce 
notaph and lofty monument, figured in pride, that the awful 
enance of Death may appear in a more pleasing expression to 
multitudes that pursue their enjoyment through his domain ' But 
What greater satire on the frailty of our nature, than, after a proud enu- 
neration of unwonted virtues and commanding honors, of learning 


ryt 
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stored, of science magnified, of nations conquered, to confess that the 
author of so much glory was compelled to die! If one confers an 
Important benefit on his fellows, or aids them by an advance in learp. 
ing and goodness, he will need no lettered stone, no haughty mony. 
ment, to perpetuate his virtue; but every heart will be a sanctuary 
for his memory, and will maintain it to immortality. If not, then Jer 
him perish, and his name pass from among us ; for I would much ra. 
ther that luxury and vanity were banished trom among the habitations 
of the dead, than see them in that connection contribute to pleasure 
or stupid admiration, or to the removal of those proper sentiments, 
which. in such a place, should take possession of all our thoughts, | 
am ine lined, however, to the Opinion, that these are necessary attend. 
ants on the march of civilization, as they are looked to most among 
the most advanced people, and that they result unavoidably from our 
natures ; so that, for aught | sce, they must be tolerated with as good 
a grace as possible. 

They have, or have had, a practice among some of our western 
tribes, with regard to one di partinent, at least, of burial, which has 
struck me as somewhat singular, though remarkably characteristic of 
that wonderful people. When a chietiain has died, who, for instance, 
has been particularly illustrious in war, and gained many trophies 
mounted on his war-horse, and with all the equipments of savage war- 
fare, he is covered, erect as in the proud moment of victory, within a 
mass of earth and stone; and this rude, but enormous monument, in- 
spires a tide of veneration in the simple Indian hearts. The warrior, 
who has made the field of blood tremble from his exertions of might 
and valor, wresting victory from defeat, and turning the scale of con- 
flict almost at will, is not separated from the instruments of his glory, 
but these go with him, as the Indian theologians will maintain, and ad- 
vance him to higher dignity and command in the Land of Spirits. 

I have somewhere seen an interesting story of a savage maiden, 
greatly be loved among her people for her innocence and beauty, who 
came to an untimely end in the preservation of her virtue, by precipi- 
tating herself from a lotty rock, in the recklessness of despair. 
Within the ground on which she fell were her remains deposited 
hither her mates were accustomed to repair, as often as the day 
came round, to pour the tear of affection, and improve their souls in 
virtue. And whoever passed that spot, which was justly regarded as 
a sanctuary of innocence and purity, whether from distant forests of 
other tribes, he placed upon the grave a stone, as a memorial of re- 
gard, and a testimony to the dignity of that character which preferred 
death to crime. It is true a rugged cairn arose, on which no tool had 
been lifted, and not composed with the features of elegance or ostenta- 
tion, but far more expressive, and of far more worth, than any lett red 
column or monumental marble ; for it was distinctly representative, im 
unsurpassed simplicity, of the united affection and esteem of a whole 
people. 

In various quarters of our western country have to this day bees 
discovered tumuli, or mounds, gigantic in figure, and almost the single 
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resentatives Of a once powerful and advanced, (if we ean forma 


ment from the many signs which our continent affords.) but now 


land unknown race. ‘These have for a length of tu opened 
nteresting fhe ld for COnpe ture and inquiry, W hii h the « urious and 
earned lave not passed Ink sodhe ule ct C ones rning hie m the com- 


opinion is ae Cisive, that they ure stupe ndous Ne pule tire s, OT SAV- 


ve maus lea, not, in eve rv instance, of a single chieftain or bv ro, but, 
tentines, ol many, or ot the gather) ne bode sol a why le tribe \ 


ration of the Great Spirit in the terror of a pest lence, or the awful 
ve of war, may have given occasion for some of these monu- 
| hills, which were alterwards to yive Tise tose much wonder, 
ppear in just suflicient color to inform futurity of is ignorance 
st. \\ hat il noble Intention in those Chervetl Lye hys to vive 
r sepulehral heaps so noble a character, that they can claim rank 
ny the hills of the land; whilstthey have established them in such 
ude and strength, that they give evidence, if left alone to the 
iTV pence ol nature, ol un eXistence Core ATonsive with the 
But the most interesting view in which to cont mplate these 
mt tumuli, is not as simple sepulchres for the few mouldering 
ws within them, but as monuments of an entire nation, which the y 
emselves erected, as in anticipation of a wide and complete destruc- 
it 
In the same category with these, but manifesting the energy and la- 
rol superior civilization, resources, and mechanical skill, are those 
mous Egyptian grave-stones—the Pyramids. [| must confess, the 
wer that seal 1 erect mountains of rock in the desert waste, leading 
ml upto so vast an altitude, that they can, without effort, survey a 
cumlerence of many leagues, appearing to the far-off travele ras 
ev lean against the sky, almost as pillars thereof, the power, | re- 
which could fashion these enormous structures, placing them 
by side with the ordinary efforts of infantile man, must have been 
omense and extraordinary, regarding i, as we must, in the light of 
rhuman sense. But how infinite ‘ly superior and exalted the potency 
that arm, whic h has established ~ monarch of nature, that out of 
depths of heaven would look in contempt upon the pigmy honors 
Eyvpt, towering to that great he ight to which the failing sight will 
lv convey us, and resting in such lofty and incomprehensible 
randeur, that 


* ‘Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head |” 


Such is the mountain of God, and the mountain of man. Yet 


‘gypt_ may very well glory in those magnificent mountain tombs, 


‘hich contain the ashes of her kings, and have made her name and 
nd so famous through so many ages. It was, indeed, a noble mind, 

one —_ lling under fleshly guise, which originated that bold con- 
pion, and gave it re ality in such stability of proportion and founda- 


tion, on the banks of the Nile. J remember none other of the kind 


grand, save one, though it was unfortunately never realized, which 
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was that of Phidias, who proposed to sculpture Mount Athos into ag 
ant statue of Alexander, to make him thus the King of Nature, ag } 
had already become Conqueror of the World. 

From these few brief and desultory considerations, combined wi 
others Which Ol ‘sown nd will re adily suggest, we can hardly on. 
cape the conclusion, that atus established in our nature to honor 

re Ulacane thas | ws OW lac ht poriane iple ( xhibits itse lf in thus 

( | am rials, of every grade and character, from 

the unliewn mative rock to tiv costly and superb monument of a na- 

tion, and by this means displaying, before the minds of all people, ip. 

numerable representatives, In ulinost every spot, of that irrevocab) 
and eternal decree, that they must all pass away. 


STATESMANSIIP 


Sraresmansuie' “ What a volume in a word !” embodying all tha 
the mind can conceive of, thatas great and noble. We strive to real 
ize it in its perfection, but succeed in catching only glimpses here and 
there , that VHA whi ft thre pertect whole escapes us. 

We can conceive of no sctence more noble than that of Statesman. 
ship, because none has such a field for action, none such a sphere for 
uselulness. We can conceive of no character more perfect than that 
of the real Statesman; because none requires suth a combination ol 
rare qualita s both of the heart and head 

Were we to ash, in wliat true statesmanship consists, we should 
doubtless, receive samany different. re plies as there are interests or 
parties. “The Manulacturer would tell us, in the protection of home- 
industry ; while the Planter would expatiate on “free trade” and “open 
ports.” “The sturdy Son otf the West would speak of Oregon and 
“extension of territory.” while the Merchant, again, would insist, 
that care to preserve peace and amicable for lyn relations was the 
very essence of good Stutesmanship. 

Did we, however, answer for ourselves, we should say that trw 
Statesmanship was manifested in reconciling such conflicting interests, 
in the equalization of favors, in benetiting the whole without injury 
to any part. Mr. Allison would probably denominate that Statesman 
the best, who most endeavors to restrict the influence of the peopl 
while we would select the one who most promotes the happine ss ol 
the people. In most of these different views we find that interest 
or prejudice warps the judgment of men, and prevents a liberal con- 
sideration of what pertains, not to one party, or one interest, but to the 


Ww hole COUnITS ind « very interest. So seltish is human nature, and 80 


eager for its own advantage ' 


_ The object of the Statesman should be to guard and advance th 
interests of his country ; 


to develop its energies and resources; 4 
to improve the moral, social, and physical condition of his country: 
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men The real end of Statesmanship is to secure the ble ssings of 


peace, pli nity, and contentment, to all ( Lasse s and all sections It 


wKS not ibroad., but finds its field for action at home It guar ls not 


with eager jealousy the advance of neighboring States. but secures 
hat of its own. Its aim is not national aggrandizement, but national 
happines’ Che peaceful pursuits, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 


factures, are the objects of its care. ‘The labore r, surrounded bv the 
fruits of his industry, should have reason to bless its action. Th 
sailor, visiting every clime in peaceful and prosperous commeres 
should be suffered to approve its pohey. Cultvated fields, rich hag 
yests, thriving manulactories, numerous villages, the anires of many 


tices dedicated to religion and learning, the humbler though not 
less important s¢ hool-house, meeting the gaze at every | rth, i @X-< 
yg, from its may be rude apertures, the smiling fa 
ght im adversity, healthy, tree, and happy Niet 
presence of real Statesmanship; these are the results of its labors 
these the witnesses to the world and to posterity that the Statesman 
has done his duty 
National honor 1s there too, synonymous, as it should be, with na- 
mal interest. Let others glory in military success ; let them bonst 
lully display the torn banners that have floated over the battle-tic 
et them proudly array the seared veterans who have survived the 
eadly conflict; the true Statesman wall bid them shroud with then 
sted banners the mangled remains of those who were ounce the 
rn ind trust of their country. lle can bid them track those ver 
us to the homes they were torn from, and hark! if the hyvin of glad 
umph ascends from the desolated hearth, the depopul ted village, the 
If-cultivated fields, from that people steeped in misery and degrada 
n. There has been a charm in military lame, tO captivate the 
Statesman and lead him from the consideration of true poliey qT 
rm has ce parted before the light of reason. ‘Truths first demon- 
lin our age—lI might say, too, in our countrv—principles tounded 
nthe laws of nature and the rights of man, have exposed its falsity. 
Napoleon, the last of military despots, has passed away ; and in his 


ireer, mankind acknowledged the universal truth that 
* Arnbition’s life and labors all were vain.” 


re are times, indeed, when an appeal to arms is necessary When 
bole Intervention from abroad would endange I the literests of the 
ple, then wall the true Statesman oppose arms to arms Until then 
will recognize honor in the prosperity ol his countrymen 
lt such be his object—il such his duty—i such the real end and 
m of State smanship what must the Statesman be 
The re are two qualities, whose union is his character we cons der 
sential, The faculty of originating and combining, and the ability 
execute, are both ne cessary, while the absence of ¢ ither creates a 
lieal defect, State smanship is nota science of abstractions. I[t is 
‘enough for the Statesman to theorize. It 1s his part to act 
‘e, lor the best practical purposes, the materials furnished. Ben- 


‘OL. XU 26 


lo 
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thamites may demonstrate the inp rle¢ tability of all CXIsting institg. 
tions hut at becomes not the Statesman to follow these into an Uto- 
pian land, nor suffer his imagination to be captivated by their theories 
All theories are useless, unless they can be tested by experience— 
unless they can be made subservient to practical purposes. The fae. 


ulty of oriinating measures which will affect the happiness and pros- 
perity of a whole nation ; which will carry plenty and contentment 
into the midst of mnumerable families ; that power of intellect which 
can run along the line of posterity in its conceptions, and still affect 
the interests of generations unborn; which can unite the present wit! 
the future im the grandeur of designs that shall benefit the whole: this 
is, indeed. a noble faeulty, a noble power, belonging only to the firs 
order of men, and seeming to approximate to Divinity itself. But 
this alone is not Statesmanship. ‘The mere conception effects nothing 
the exposition of sound prin iyole sis of no avail, unless there be als 
the strong practreal energy, that can perfect as well as originate 
‘These, united, qualify the Statesman; and in their combination on- 
ginates true Statesmeuship ‘That quick, impulsive action, indeed 
which characterizes the good commander, does not become the States. 
man. His should be a firm, determined effort to advance settled prn- 
ciples > powers of persuasion and of exposition—* those divine gifts 
that govern Senates and guide Councils”—coolness, energy ; mor 
than all, unflinching determination and bold self-reliance, constitu 
the Statesinan’s perfection 

In observing the policies of distinguished Statesmen, we remark 
another charaeteristic. Moderation is essentially necessary in good 
Statesmanship. ‘The Statesman must, indeed, have his own views of 
national policy, and his endeavor should be to advance these ; but his 
conduct should be ever characterized by a spirit of conetliation. The 
uccess of important measures may often depend on this: for various 
ind conflieting opinions are rife on every subject. ‘To insist on 4 
measure at the risk of its failure, would be esteemed the part of folly, 
when a. OMpromise would ensure the reception of a part, in that part 
the principle, and, if the measure be a wise one, its ultimate and total 
SUCCESS We could not justify that Statesman who would willingly 
create discontent, and perhaps civil war, by perseverance in any polices 
when compromise or delay would have averted these evils. No peo 
ple could hold that man guiltless who had rashly involved them in 
war, rather than yield a single unimportant point in dispute. Greater 
His should always be made to counterbalance the less, and minor dil- 
ficultios should be borne rather than heavier be incurred. There are 
periods when firmness will succeed in overcoming opposition, and will 
establish a) prin iple or secure an interest. There are those again, 
when the same firmness becomes impolitic and dangerous. How, for 
instance, should we have esteemed Mr. Clay, had not his firmness ™ 
Ghent secured to his fellow-citizens an invaluable privilege and just 
claim in the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi river ? And, again. 
did not the compromise bill, originated by the same master mind, avert 
the worst ills that could have befallen these States? In the latter case 
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we fod not only calamities averted, but also a Wise poli Vv established 


Mr. Clay in these two circumstances established beyond doubt his 


ability as a Statesman, even were every other act of lus obliterated 


Phere appear lin them both a supreme love of country and 
if prvkille il SAG ae ity that can hardly be found elsewhere 
ed. say that the whol history 


of compromise and 


t degree 
We might, 


Wo Statesimanship in Amerea is a 
concession 


ilis government itsell 
d on mutual CONCESSIONS, and we may sav, without ppd timlity 
a; none has ever eXtiste dl hiore hike ly lo bee ype Tinhanent, thore likelv to 


lize the hopes of its friends, more likely to secure con 
as fo) i } ople 


is 


mined 


cre 18 a Spe is ot Statesmanship, i We may te pern 
i» palpable misnomer, that founds its clam to the TD 
ivin discovering errors or defects in Stat pokey I bycowe 
Stulesmen are numerous who very easily perceive di 
sling sVstems, while they can originat nothing themsel 
exhibit a remarkable prohierency bins Uae 


art aol eAlermir 
narkable deficiency in that of 


substitution ‘Thev acquire eredut for 
keen sagacity and dee p penetration, although their itell ipital 


might be reckoned almost a minus quantity ‘The n which 


such then gain may be very easily accounted lor, sine 


ulions are, In some degre e, dele live, an | Is tuch 


ertaults than to originate even passable systems. Or 

ts can accomplish the former—only those of a highe: 
ced in the latter, It is the province of the Statesman to build 
er than de Stroy. He must not atte try ot to adapt circum nces to 
but he should adapt himself to cireumstances. — I 
k with the materials at hand; mould them indeed 
ews and poli y, but not indulge in idle dreams of w le mig do 
re circumstances different. ‘| he man who does in iulge 


lreams, in wild Spe ulation and craving aller reform, could 


must 


lo meet his 


nthese 


ihe Stultese 
under no Circumstances, unless thie } rect creation 


V, like the statue of Py gimation, should be h piv eran 


1 Uline unknown spring imtoo re il existence Dhen 


7.) Own 
d with life, 


he mel be a 
. 


itesmnan, and his Statesmanship might be pertect Untl then, we 


ear, he must be content with the reputation ol a Sper ulutive relormer 


A DAY IN VACATION 
“ Gaudeamur igitur Juvenes dum sumus.” 


“Whar a splendid morning! Isn't it glorious?’ Come, Major, 
lurry up breakfast, we've no time to lose; and here, you Pomp, off 
with you to the stable, and get out the team. Ah! here you are, boys 
pearly for once. Come, let’s get grub and be off. There’s the bell— 
in With you.” 


Now, reader, imagine to yourself a table loaded in a way known 
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ee 


only to mine host of the W—— House, and around that table a smal] 
party, among whom are three of the genus student, making prepara- 
tion for a day's sport in the woods. But perhaps you would like to be 
introduced more partic ul: irly , Ah! you would, We ‘ll, to commence 
at the head—there sits Major V. , who, in the opinion of all who know 
him, keeps the best house, the be st liquors, the best horses, that cap 
be found \dd to which, be sings a good song, tells a good story, 
and, withal, is the ne plus ultra of jolly, generous landlords. On hys 
right sits his lady, dignified and demure ; opposite to whom there is a 
dark. laughing, hazel e yes- -that, reader, | would advise vou 
nothing to do with- 1 knowing little nez retronssé—tresses 
dark as the raven’s wing—a full. glorious bust. ‘There, man, if you 
yet in trouble never sav | didn’t warn you. 
And now let me present to your particular notice, most excellent 
reader, mes deur amis. That light. —_ sharp-visaged chap, 
diving so furiously into the mutton chops, 1 Jim G . hot much 
of a scholar; but, during his stay at Callens. _* has pieked UP some 
very pretty ideas about drinking Ile shoots tolerably well—is 
good on snipe and woodeock, though he knows little about quail; 
hut his eve is quick, his wind that of a prize-fighter, and he is cool 
enough im every emergency. In fact, | never knew him surprised but 
onee, Which was when he awoke one day and found himself a Senior 
How he managed to stay in College so long 1s a mystery to himself 
and bis friends Kinsuite the ‘ Adjutant.” Here, reader, you have a 
character worth your study, ‘The nom-de-plume, by which we have 
chosen to designate him, was gained by his participating in a little‘ af- 
faire, of which we may inform you more particularly hereafter. He 
is decidedly the best looking of the company. Dark, curly hair—a 
clear complexion—an incipient moustache—make him a right danger- 
ous companion for a flirtation; and if itis a row you are in lor, why 
never a better man ever stood by you. His scie nee, however, would 
prove a ‘caution’ to Ottignon ‘Take them any way you will, two bet- 
ter fellows never pulled a trigger 
Well, reader, while | have been making you acquainted with the 
dramatis persone of my plot, breakfast has been demolished and ci- 
gars lighted; when the announcement of the nags being in readiness 
brings the whole party to the door. Your humble servant attends to 
the package of sundry articles deemed indispe nsable for the cruise 
\ champagne basket well filled with both eatables and drinkables; 
lump of ice wrapped ina blanket; guns, dogs, and a mysterious- iil 
Ing stone jug; all were care tully stowed away in the capacious wag- 
on The harness was iInspecte ad, and the whole turn-out pronounced 
comple te. * Get in : bos 8, get in. Good- -bye, Major ; ; have dinner 
for us by eight o'clock, sure. Good morning, Maria; adieu, all ; 
away” —and off we go, the gravel flying from the horses’ hoofs ; and, 
with a cheer that rung on the still morning air, we gave the nags the 


rein, and dashed merrily along, as free, light-hearted a trio as evet 
breathed. 


Who loves not October—its glorious mornings—its warm noons— 
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its delightful evenings’ The kingly month! Who that is not crip 
pled, manne d, sick, imbecile, does not inhale with gladness the by 


iC lis 
vue ot thy clear morns’ Who that has not a soul cramped and fet 
tered by ambition and care, a body weakened by disease or \ ce, can- 
not thank God that he has made nature so glorious lt we may not 
trust that man who “has no music in his soul.” much less should we 
wek communion with him who cannot find it in sucha morn. No 
wonder Memnon sang at morning. “ Philo Adjutant, what's om the 
wind now?” * W hy ' have vou got through ’" © Yes * Well, let's 
luyuor.” 

[he motions having been duly gone through with, and fresh civars 
ghted, a glow of composed comfort settled on the countenances of all. 
ul, for some time, we dashed on in silence. ‘The very horses seemed 
teel the bracing air; up hill or down, there was no break in ther 

speed. An hour of sharp driving brought us to the viewmity of the 


id Farm. Glorious old place! How many hours of unalloyed 


happiness have IT spent amid thy wild seenes'  Llow often have thy 
ocke and hills echoed to the jovous shouts of my bovhood!' What 
proarous fun, and careless, free-hearted sport, have the tune-old raf- 
ers of that farm-house witnessed on many a winter's night! Many. 


my scenes the re are, logged down In memory, of pleasant times 
| 


mong happy faces—love ly forms that flit, dreamlike, over the dull 
Present 
Sut enough of this; here we are at the very gate “ (iood morn- 
Uncle Sam; how are the folks ’” © All well.” “ ‘That's mght 
llere, mgger, take the nags round to the barn; look out for the plun- 
er, and then you may come in to me for further mstructions Now, 
Unele Sam, what's the chance for sport to-day ’” © Fair enough, I 
chon. Plenty of game about; never knew quail so thick afore. 
But, L say, bovs, vou'll come in ‘fore you start, to see the folks, and 
vet something warm to walk on.” “ Of course, we will —of course.” 
Ground arms, Jim. But, 1 say, look at the Adjutant. He don't 
sand on ceremony; truly, he smelleth the liquor atar off. Llere, 
Ponto, Max, lie down—down, sirs.” Enter omnes, hats off. Hot 
viter was easily found, the Deacon's prime old Monongahela pro- 
ed, and four as sweet little whiskey punches created and destroyed, 
s would make old Florence stare. “ Uncle Sam, have vou any use 
r that bey of yours about twelve to-day ’” “No, Charley.” “ Well, 
(him take the things in the wagon over to Mill Hollow, by the 
ring. We'll lunch there, and then”"—* All right, he'll do tt. Good 
ick to you.” And now we are off. 
\ familiar acquaintance with all the localities of this section of the 
intry made me a tolerable guide for the ground we were going 
er, but as | knew game would prove plenty, it had been determined 
ramble freely over the country, and enjoy to the utmost its wild, ro- 
Mantic s¢ enery. The route 1 had chosen would lead us some four 
r tive miles up the valley, in which we could fairly calculate on find- 
an abundance of quail, When crossing the high range of hills, 
‘at lav upon our left, we intended to reach our lunching place by a 
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circuitous path, in hich | was certain we would find plenty of par- 
tridges. ‘These expectations were to be fully realized. The ground 
and the early hour fortunately favored us. By keeping well to the 
right, we entered upon a succession of barley, oat, and buckwheat 
fields, which the quail had not vet left for the meadows. There is po 
prettier shooting, In my opinion, than open work in stubble fields, wih 
well-trained dogs. Uirds are easily marked down, and the dogs cop. 
stantiv in sight, and, if precision and regularity can make any sport 
agreeable, vou have tt then. 

We entered the first field in open order—vour humble servant in 
the centre, while Jim and the Adjutant formed the wings, the dogs 
ranging in advanee, But afew moments had elapsed, when Pont. 
that prince of setters, halt dd, \lax backing him to pertection, ** Steady. 
hoys—keep cool, Jim—give them range —l'll * knock them up’ ;” and 
a stone. thrown dire¢ tly ahead of the foremost dog's nose, did the busi. 
ness | p rose a fine, full-grown flock of quails—the whir of their 
many wings sounding rich music in the ear. “ Bang, bang, bang 
Give it to them There the V settle behind the stone fence ahead 
How many down?” “ Bight out of that flock.” “ Not so bad. Well. 
let's go and pick up the rest. Call in the dogs, we shall be on them 
as soon as we cross the fence.” But searcely had the words died 
from my lips, when—whir, whir—and the whole flock started from 
beneath our very feet. Bringing up my gun with a species of despe- 
ration, | tired, and succeeded in knocking over one. “ Hang me, if 
that wasn't what Mr. Jones would call a‘scratch.’ Hard luck—deuced 
green in-us, though, Jim. Well, let's liquor; better lack next time.” 
The ‘stuff’ was accordingly produced—good old New England. A 
liy for the man who carries aught else in his hunting-flask, either on 
the mountain or in the meadow. We once met a York cockney, 
suipeing on the shores of Old South Bay. His rig was new, and per- 
feetly au fart—bhis gun a Purday—his dogs the noblest we ever saw 
Naturally enough, we mistook him for a second Kit North; and great 
was our surprise and laughter, when, after the usual courtesies he of- 
fered us a drink of Sherry from his silver-tipped hunting-tlask. Oh, 
Major, \l yor! couldst thou but behold some bedizened sporting cock- 
ney, guzzling that rich old nectar of thine, while tramping over a salt 
marsh, under an August sun! Mais revenons a nos moutons. 

I need describe but a single instance, to give an accurate idea of the 
whole secret of quail-shooting in open stubble fields. We came out 
on the meadows, in the course of an hour or two, with about thirty 
birds. In the meadow the character of the sport alters materially 
The flock, when it first rises, is seldom fired into, but is allowed to 
settle, as it will do, at a few vards from the spot whence it rose. The 
sport then commences by single shot. The dogs, if well trained, will 
stand over the birds singly, (as they invariably separate when they 
setile,) and by “ knocking them up,” one or two, perhaps, at a time, & 
good shot will soon make a respectable average of the flock. This 
kind of sport resembles pigeon-shooting from the trap, and gives every 
opportunity for the display of skill and nerve, in the way of long. 
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cross, and double shots. We brought to bag, from three flocks that 
we fell in with in this way, nineteen out of about thirty birds—all of 
ys shooting very well, and the dogs behaving admit ibly In such 
-ases, however, after a short espace of time, the 
were, to draw its scent; for you wall be 


surprised to see the dogs 
ranging Where you know the birds to le, without ever coming toa 
| 


stand. | my self have kicked up quail from under the very nose of a 
setter that | would have backed with any odds for be 
log as anv in the State 


quan scems, as it 


ing as st iunch a 
The only course le It to be pursue d in such 
cases, 18 simply to quit the exact S prot for a short time 


and then re- 
turn. You wall find the birds agam en masse, 


and your sport wall re- 
commence 


We followed the game, with steady perseverance, through field and 
marsh, until our sharpened appetites and well-tilled bags brought 
thoughts of luncheon and rest into our munds Accordingly, we 
struck across the valley, and toiled up to the top of the mountain; for 

shy mav I not call thee a mountain, Old Quacatang, that raiseth thy 
head so grandly amid the lesser hills of the Mystic valley @ If ever 
j mountain greeted the weary pedestrian with a lovelrer prospect from 
ts summit, or cheered his spirit with purer, cooler water 
then mavest thou lose thy rough old Indian name 

Come, reader, we are mgh the mountain top. Gaze not around un- 

we reach the summit; for | would that these wild seenes of natural 
heauty should break, not steal upon thy senses. Here we 
Ground arms, and let the dogs rest their limbs, wearied in our service, 
beside them. Poor old Ponto, well do L recollect thy unfailing attach- 
nent to thy master’s gun No doubt its echoes made sweet music to 
tiv ears, long ago, But times are sadly altered now, my friend. ‘Vhy 
crave was dug beneath the sod of the ‘Old Farm. No stone marks 

v humble resting-place ; but the sweet brner and the fern, planted by 
rrown hand, bloom around thee; and we often hear the quail whis- 
ting in safety above thee. Farewell! we were friends tovether : 
nl life whose eras seemed marked by the loss of trendslips, saw 
bho change in ours. 

Well, my friends, what think ve of the mountain top’ Did your 
eves ever dwell upon a fairer landscape ! Did ve ever drink ina purer 

mtan dew? See around; below us are valleys, rivers, and forest 
irees. There is a clear blue sky above, and between see how yon 
fagie hovers Nay, never think of the guns bhe os far be yond the 
reach of our puny ‘might. But, behold, how far away to the south- 
ward stretches the placid surface of the Sound. One would think 
there were no breeze stirring, did we not, ever and anon, feel it on 

rburning brows, and behold the myriad sparklings of the far-off 
waves. Yonder hes Fisher’s Island, and on that Point the Atlantic 
ther fate. On that reef, which the returning tide has marked with 
White foam, many a gallant ship has struck, and the waslings of her 


than thine, 


are at last. 


ew, borne to the wr alone have told the story of their fate. But 
w the gay pleasure-boat, with its happy fr ight, is gliding securely 
long over their last resting-place. We die and are forgotten 
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But turn here away to the eastward. Do ye not hear a low moay 
coming to your ears } Do ye not see yonde ‘r white line of bre vakers. 
as they tumble in ceaseless play upon the shining beach? There 
rolls old Ocean. There is something grand and solemn now in jt, 
rest: but the roaring surf continually reminds us of wilder scenes we 
have witnessed on its shores. We have stood upon the beach, when 
the tempest was abroad in its wrath, and the sluggish depths an 
swered to the call of their Storm-king. ‘Then the waves broke up- 
on the shore, not as now in solemn sport, but far, far to seaward, the 
eve could trace the combing breakers, chasing each other in endless 
succession—filling the air with vapory mist-—roaring as if in rage at 
the power that had roused them—and, finally, dashing themselves jn 
sullen wrath upon the sands, But now repose seems stamped on na- 
ture. ‘The sky is cloudless, and the atmosphere so pure, that far to 
the eastward you may see the white lighthouse of Montauk, and far. 
ther still, trace the dim outlines of Block Island. 

“Tis music, grandeur, glory all ; 
al "Tis Nature holding festival, 

In lordly state and cheer: 

My soul, the lofty anthem join, 
Adore the Architect divine, 


For surely God is here.” 


But.en avant, Messieurs. The summit is but half across the mountain; 
and, see, the dogs are again impatient fora start. Whir—a partridge, 
by Jove. Bang his span 1s measured ; and, again, another, whose 
fate the report of Jim's gun soon told. On seeing the dogs again mo- 
tionless, we advanced, nothing doubting but the game would rise 
We were doomed to disappointment. Then was it, old Pont, that thy 
master’s heart trembled. Thy keen scent deceived? Impossible’ 
Push ahe id, boys, there's something there, m7] Tov xuva., A few steps 
forward, and the myst ry was revealed a trap, with its victim, a fine 
partridge, just « aught. ‘Infamous !” we exclaimed, as the foul deed 
came to light ‘Never mind, the scoundrel that set that trap shall 
lose his game this time. Ilere goes for a smash.” Scarcely were 
the words out of my mouth, when up stepped a ragged, half-grown 
negro boy, and, with cool impudence, claimed the bird as his own 
“Did you own that trap?” “ Yes, sir-ee—my make—l'll prove it, 
too.” “ No necessity—we'll take your word for it this time. Boys, 
let’s lynch the infernal rascal, for trapping partridges ; ‘twill give us 
an appetite for lunch. All agreed?” “ fl. Well, Jim, let's 
collar him.” And no sooner said, than the half-breed was seized, and 
securely lashed to a stout oak sapling. “ Now, gentlemen, we will 
give the prisoner the benefit of a trial.” “ Exactly ; we'll court-mar- 
tial him - = We ll, prisoner —but, ahem—the court must liquor Ah, 
that's it, Adjut: int, that very identical flask. Gentlemen, here’s at you. 
ee * * Prisoner, where are you from ?—who owns 
you ’” Noanswer. Query repeated. “ Better let dis nigger down 
I knows you ( ‘ollege de vils.” “No impertinence, prisoner ; the ma- 
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eatv of the law doesn't countenance threats. You infernal African. 


«wer my question. You wo'nt’ Jim, hand me my shooting-iron.” 
Chek, click. © Wall you answer my questions’ say, you black scoun- 
Speak, or PU blow you to ——. One, two.” “I'm from Flan- 

a ~ Oh, you are, are you’ = You've found your tongue '” Flan- 
ors. be it known, was a small settlement of Indians. negroes, half- 
cede. &e.. dtireetly on our route home Direct resumed, “ What 


you do for a living ‘Tse trap de patriges, massa, and sell um 


teamboat. “ "That will do—enouch said Well, gentlemen, 
vou think the prisoner's guilt sufficiently proved lf so, we will 
ler upon sentence.” A consultation was accordingly held, and the 


y returned an unanimous verdict of guilty. “ Prisoner, your guilt 


sheen so conclusively prove d, that, by fair nehts, | res kon we ought 
shoot vou; the offence being laid down as punishable with that pen- 
v, im the by-laws of the New York Sporting Club. But, as we are 
lto be lenient, it has been decided that you be soundly flog- 
lortunately, we were provided with a substantial dog-whip, 
« offender's jacket was thoroughly dusted After which, 
iis bere loosed, Mr. African departs d, no doubt exceed ngly edi- 
(with lus morning’s amusement. The Book of Nature read hima 
sson, “ very prettily illustrated with exts,” as Jim remarked 
litle affair having been properly adjusted, we went on our 
sav rejoicing. Let every sportsman make it a rule to destroy 
~he may meet with in the course of his shooting, and flog every 
ner that comes across his path, and, my word for ut, game wall 
lar plentier, An half hour of sharp walking, in which we 
vd up afew more partridges, brought us to our lunching-plaee 
young tatterdemalion, to whose care had been entrusted our plun- 
was punctually on hand, and to work we went 
lhe spot | had designated was well calculated for dining—a shady 
w, through which ran a cool, clear brook, over a pebbly bottom, 
a lara flat rock, directly under the overhanging branches of an 
ik tree. served us at once for table and couch. “ Now, Adjutant, 


i hand, and get out the grub, while | mix a drop of drink 


his 


all 


ire the lemons’? Ah, here they are. Hillo, out with those 
ches, and you, Jim, just put those long-necked chaps to cool 
rion the ing by your left.’ Appropriating a large pail, and the 


as mentioned in the early part of this discourse, I retured 
distance, awd commenced a series of mancuvres, that suc- 
| in completely astonishing the juvenile portion of the party 
primis, a dozen lemons, well sliced, soon showed themselves — 
ttom of the pail. A fully ripe pine-apple was then added, 
ier with several handfulls of clear, white sugar. ‘Thereupon, cant- 
py thre little jug, % 1 just modicum of good old New england was 
in. A lithe water and plentiful stirring re sndered the mixture 
‘lete, me judice. A huge lump of ice was then suffered to intrude 
nto the pail, and the whole covered over for use. The know- 
i little jug was likewise ~arefully attended to, when, at the call of 


) comrades, | presented myself, pail in hand, before the crowd 
LX i 


-f 


; 
i 
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you there?” “ Try it, Jim; [I've 


“ Hillo, Charley, what have : 
fum-puneh, by all that’s 


your L jlndue veh matters 


Well, fall t , hungry as h—#él 


No on ! econd ios ition I ha MiOrminey s eo 


imusements, had given each an ay 


t had 
ches, pateés, & ce. disappeared, like mor, 
nounced excel 
brewed. Coy 
hurmless as 
nothing more 
it | see where: 
ti hes wnfernally hot v 
The 
asenson, until ou | 
tumbling the * remains’ inte 


mined 


there 


(‘orks were introduced 
urgled out into our re: 
iI ivanahs— ind then, here Smv t 
live here forever.” One long 
rang with our cheers, ‘Then 
position, the Lleidsick and 


milo 


ly discussed ; n truth. it was just the yl Ta 
moke . ATS, TOS s| wy titi 


tle the noisy br 
ever vreeted 

‘The slanting rays 
the forest, eave elo 


L scene Wi \| fitted tor thre ye ne 


re fated to] 
tres S. the ce olness ol 
whippowil, reminded us 
remainder of our lunch. 1 
ose consciences would not perm 
Littl Dickey’s load was conse 
our fusees and vame-bags, we n 
endered sombre and gray by the incre 
“solemn silence all,” for th 
limbs new vigor—had incre 
ts. And, as we journeyed ont 
vain a id avain with the 
ind how shook the very ra 
cheer that followed the cracking ot 


CHOMNYV jest "The 


ncomparable boy, Dick, has brought our * turn out | 


ing 


sliake of the Deacon’s hand, and then, tum 
’ dogs, Ceinttne -bag und all, we started oft. We bh vd thre quarters 
ur to do the six miles that lay between us and home, and! 
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mite Xp ct 


soon, alia Wi \ all We 
lb landers and hhuner, oF 


} 
, venticmen 
sly des ided to * | 


Wiis Ulbianitne 
Wwe cle ired ship for action; ATT 


‘ 


over dl up) unde I thre sf ~ 


The weapon [ chietly rs 


{ 


vv thong, and a han 
mn crowd of nee 


> Now. hovs, we're 
i upon thi ors "thinks, \“ 
© little hamlet at a ratthn 
he inhabitant 


phat 


ind waited for them 


| there been no 
lif deuce with i) 
rier SOTA 

ure erpente 


follow 


lhe 


t moonl 
s the fields, e 
! 


ne ucro 

e ome 

not ¢ 

by 
the brid 
the ribbon 

| blew a considerable quantity of t 
trils, and forced some 


he to resume mv seat an 


\ wild neigh—a plunge —and then hold 


pra nly 


‘ 
i 


| red th corner of the road, we snw, 
y with lis forces diawn up across the bridge, 


1 
ii 
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brook some fifty feet or more in width. They evidently did not |\k, 
stopping us at the rate we were coming, but we gave them small tim, 
for reflection. We charged them, like ¢ ol. May at Palo Alto ‘8 

close. bovs, and hold tight, for Heaven's sake,” | shouted, as yw, 
dashed towards the bridge. ‘The mgh horse showed some disposition 
to baulk ; but asweeping cut across his quarters settled the matter. |) 
a second we were among them. Some sprang for the horses’ heads 
only to receive the animals’ hoofs upon their own. Others strove tw 
gain the wagon-box ; but quick eyes and ready hands were ther 
meet them, and they fell beneath the wheels. The greater part con- 
fined their endeavors to getting out of the way, and, doubtless, 
wished they had done so, at least, judging from the screams 

vells of agony that saluted our ears as we drove on. “ Hip, | 
hurra, bovs ' Give it to them. We are through salely, this time 
but, like Peter Sneider’s getting into heaven, ‘twas an infernal tight 
squeeze.” 


Att 


net 
si ‘ 


Our dangers over, we paced slowly along, to breathe our blown 
nags, until soon the open harbor of S- , and the smooth, whi 
beach met our sight. A few moments, and the Hotel received us, 
wearied and hungry. And here, for the present, the curtain falls, at 
another ume, perhaps, to rise and disclose other scenes and escapade ‘ 


of our student life. r. PERCUSSION 


THE STEEL-STRUNG HARP. 
A BALLAD. 


A more beautiful legend, than that of the Scottish Earl who spanned a deep ravine 


with bars of steel, that their musical vibrations might ring through his castle halls, 


night and day, can scarcely be imagined. ‘Tempted by so fine a theme, I bave 


made it the foundation of a poem, which, I hope, may not prove entirely uninteresting 


I. 
THE PARTING. 


' Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been ; 
A sound that make» us linger—yet farewel!.”"—Contpe Harotp 
O'er a sloping flowery lawn 
Shineth bright the starry band, 
And, until the morrow's dawn, 
They must watch the night-robed land 
They must guard the gentle maiden, 
Slumbering in her dress of snow, 
Man, with cares and sorrows laden— 
All that night enfolds below : 
They must light the wild brigand, 
Onward, to his work of death ; 
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They must hear his tierce command, 
On the lone and blasted heath 
They must see the mother be nding, 

Bending o'er her dy lg child, 
And must hear the anthem bl nding 
With the rev'lers’ chorus wild. 


Now, their glimmering tor 


hes shine 
On a blushing, bright-eyved pair 
He, a youth of port divine, 
She, a gem @ radiance rare 
Rare, and radiant as the morning, 
Bounding from the aris of night, 
Hill, and dale, and glen adorning 
With a smile of roseate light 
Gaily fall her auburn tresses, 
Garlanding a lofty brow ; 
Cheeks inviting love’s caresses, 
Tell a soft, sweet story now. 
Droops the modest eyelid low 
O’er an eye of melting blue, 
As the wintry wreaths of snow 
Shade the flowret from our view 
But, as oft a golden ray 
Falleth from the summer sky, 
And the snow-wreaths melt away 
‘Neath the sun-God's burning eye; 
So, beneath the glance of love, 
Would those drooping lids unclose ; 
And a glimpse of Heaven above 
On the wildered gazer rose: 
Lightly o'er her dimple d cheek 


Danced the crimson flush of health ; 


Where, O! where could mortal seck 


Fairer store of beauty's earth! 


At her feet Glenalvon knelt, 
Knelt, before his promised bride ; 
Flashing poniard in his belt, 
Sabre gleaming at his side. 
Darkly, o'er his lofty brow, 
Frowned a single ebon plume ; 
(er his manly features now 
Swept a shade of deeper gloom ' 


Strife had bared his falchion red, 


Loosed his bloodhounds on the trail ; 


Scotland's bravest sons had bled, 
Bled on every hill and dale ! 


” 


‘* Freedom's star has risen! Mary !"— 
Spoke the chief with flashing eye— 
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* And I cannot, must not vary 
From the path where patriots die. 
Friends and kindred round me fall ; 
Denth n the battle’s roar; 
I ritst heed my country’s call, 
lor it bleeds at every pore . 
to-morrow s sun is low, 
Crimsoning tLe western wave, 
Scotia's us must strike a blow, 


' 


Life, and home, and hop@ to save !" 
Round his neck her arms were flung, 
W hile the knightly warrior spoke ; 
Fondly to his side she clung, 
As the ivy to the oak. 
Bitter tears were falling fast, 
Falling from her orbs of blue ; 
Scarcely could she breathe the last 
Sad and sorrowful adieu! 
At her window, long she stood 
Till she could not see him more ; 
‘Tears relieved her sorrowing mood, 
And the partiny scene was o'er ' 
Yes! ‘twas o'er, and far away, 
Spurring ou his coal-black steed, 
Young Glenalvon sought the fray, 


ager for the conquerors meed! 


II. 
THE HARP 
Then died the solemn Iny 
Asa trumpet mus dies 
By the night- wind borne away 
Through the wild and stormy skies." 
Mas. Hemans 
Stern and gray Earl Douglas’ walls 
Lift their ponderous turrets high, 
And within their vaulted halls 
Hushed is mirth and revelry. 
Noisele ssly the midnight hour 
Darkly steals o'er all, save one; 
She, the fairest Highland flower, 
Thinks not how the eve hath flown. 
Mary’s heart is with her knight 
Hurrying to the ranks of war; 
Battling where the fiend of fight 
Fiercely drives his seythe-armed car! 


From her casement, long she gazeth 
On a moon-lit, rock-robed scene, 
Where the rugged cliff upraiseth 
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Upward, upward soars the mountain, 


Upward tow’'rs its crest of 


Dine ° 


Rippling stream aud spray-wreathed founta 


Lent enchantment to the 


I rom it 


Beetliog crag, and d 


Porrent thundering o1 
Grove of tangled evergr 
Cave where hoy 
Herbless knol!, and d 
Which the sun-ray 
Winding path, untrod 
Lend the 


Down t 


Like an 
Boun 
Loud its deep t 
Thundering ° 
Br ght as orl 
When the star 
of stee! the } 
Flashing in the summer sun 
Bars of steel, through which the breeze 
Murmurs oft its zephyr song, 
Breathing gentle 
Silvery sweet, yet full and strong ; 
Bars of steel, through which the storm 
Wildly leaps, and wakes a strain 
Louder than the dread alarm, 
When the war-horse tears the plain ' 
Harp of Steel! thy mournful lay 
Wake, O! wake to life again; 
As the soft winds o'er thee play, 


Breathe thy saddest strain ! 


iil 
THE ANTULM 
* Drowned—drow ned.’ —HamLet. 
Brightly gleam the steel-clad stars, 
Darting o'er the arch of even 
Ruys of light, like silver bars 
That bolt the jasper gates of Heaven. 
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Floating in a sea of blue 
Cilides fair Luna's swau-winged barque, 

Like a Naiad’s shell-canoe 
Sailing o'er the waters dark 

O'er the steel harp, dancing, glancing, 
Blithely fall her meilow rays, 

As with stately step advancing, 


Moves she ‘iid the starry ways: 


On the torrent’s verge i standing 
Figure, clad in flowing white ; 
Form, majestic and commanding, 
Seems it in the starry light 
Loose, disheveled float her tresses, 
Like a billowy sea of gold, 
And each curl the breeze caresses, 
Toying with its wavy fold 
Tearless are her suow-veiled eyes, 
But there's madness in their glance, 
As iv gentle summer's skies 
Hides the lightning’s fire-tipped lance. 
Deep despair hath torn her heart, 
Hurled her reason from its throne ; 
Death hath bid the lovers part ; 


Hope to other climes hath flown! 


On the blood-dyed field of strife, 
Piunging ‘mid the battle’s roar, 
Had Glenalvon staked his life 
Sword and pomard stained with gore. 
"Mid the clash of arms he fell, 
Fell beneath the Southron sword, 
And they scarcely dared to tell 
Mary of her murdered lord. 
But they told her, and she heard, 
Heard them mourn her lover's death, 
Motiou!ess—without a word 
Forcing back her gasping breath ; 
Choking down her deep emotion, 
Struggling to withstand the blow, 
But in vain: the storm-torn ocean 
Would not cease its restless flow. 
Reason left her, and she wandered 
Smiling, O! a maniac smile, 
Where the rippling stream meandered 
Down the forest's shadowy aisle. 


Now , beside the Harp of Steel, 


Listening to its silvery strain, 
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Mournful strain, that one could feel 
Creeping through each swollen vein, 

Stands the wildered maniac maiden, 
Foot upon the flashing strings, 

And, like exiled syiph of Aidenn, 


Thus, in changeful measure, sings 


“Hark! The dark, 
Deep stream is rolling ! 
Bell! thy knell 
Of death cease tolling | 


O! I know 
This torrent rolling 
Is the knell, 
The death knell tolling! 


No! no! T'll not believe 
‘ e bore him on his b er. 
He would not, cou/d vot leave 


His wretched Mary here ' 


But why—ah! why 
Beams not his eve 
Upon me now ? 
Like touch of steel, 
I feel—I feel 
A cold hand on my brow ! 


I see—I see 

A noble form! "Tis Ata ' 
He calls to me 

Across this dark abyss. 
I come, my love! 

Kind Heaven, I am blest! 
Where hides the dove 

Save on its master’s breast ’”’ 


Springs she on the polished bars, 
Ere the broken words were said ; 
Ah! the steel bridge swings, and jars 
"Neath her light, but hurried tread. 
Now she pauses on her way 
Storm-clouds veil the midnight sky— 
Lightning-flashes o’er her play— 
Swift the wild wind darteth by! 
O! that agthem ! how it swells 
On the fearless maiden’s car, 
Like an hundred deep-toned bells 
Ringing o’er a soldier's bier ' 
28 
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Banver-stieaming floats her hair 
Wildly on the rising gale ; 
Blinding is the lightning’s glare, 
Yet that young girl does not quail! 
No! she quails not; for her eye 
Rests upon a phantom form ; 
While she deems her lover nigh, 
Heeds she not the driving storm. 
Yet it comes with giant force, 
Death, destruction in its blow, 
Sweeping, in ite whirlwind course, 
Mary to the depths below ! 
Swift, as eer the wild deer bounds, 
Falls she ‘mid the tempest’s peal, 
And poor Mary's anthem sounds 
From that Highland Harp of Steel! 


REASON AND FANCY. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


We saw two children sporting ina garden. Around them wer 
plants and shrubs, truits and flowers, of the richest and rarest kind, in 
termingled as though Nature and Art had combined to make another 
Eden for their pleasure. ‘They were boy and girl ; the boy somewha 
the senior, of graver mien, and one formed in fairest and worthiest 
mould, while the sober majesty that so evidently characterized him 
told of thought deep and abiding -thought that would look beyond th 
mere externals of existence, and seek food in wisdom and true know!- 
edge. ‘The girl was, indeed, fair to look upon, but she was far mor 
than that. Beauty, and Grace, and Love, had so gathered about her, you 
scarce saw any, yet knew them all. 

She +a plucked of the garden’s wealth, and now, seated with her 
broth on a green moss-bank, twined the bright- hued flowers about 
his person; while her light touch, and joyous smile, and gay laugh 
shot an oecasional gle - across his thoughtful features. 

‘Then spoke the girl, “ Brother, how changed you are! Why are 
you so still, now ’ S e, | have brought the gayest flowers, and wit! 
them weaved this garland. Come, Brothe r, let me place it on your 
head, and then its beauty may banish thence that darkness on your 
lace Which chills me sot T his will become you we ll; and there, on 
the very centre, see the pure Hyacinth, trueemblem of a sister's love. 

She kissed him then, and the darkness did vanish, as he gave back 
that Sister's kiss, and turned to look on her lightsome form, a touched 
the golden curls that pl ived about her face. But that darkness came 
again, as he re plie d, * Dear Sister, in truth, I love you well; in that, 
at least, | am not changed. Yet, Fancy, know you not that grave 
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ncerns now call me hence, nor will that 1 shall longer mingle in 
vour gay sports ? These pretty things you bring me, please . but 
.sure’s banquet will not fill the mind. I must not stay to play 
with these i was told Ine some time since, by one mee Wiillel 


wk might verify his tale—who rested by me on this spot, that vonder, 
) that mountain's lop, a gem was placed, that he who found might 
ve. dis name was Wisdom, and the gem was Wisdom's—most es- 
emed of all. On him who has it, all men look with love and rever- 
ence. It sheds its hght of truth and knowledge on his path ; and the 
brightness of its rays are thrown on him, seeming as his own Chat 
vem must be mine; and see, Sister, that long ascent—how rugyed. 
steep, and pathless ; beset with obstacles ; and the briar and foul-weed 
ire intertwined along. ‘There are no fair things, no flowers. no fruits - 
il is toul and difficulty without ceasing. Say, then, Sister, must | toy 
with these ’ They will not assist; they only hinder and ¢ 
stant thought | should place there. Yes ' 1 must leave 
ht Faney, with all your bright pleasing treasure, and st 
becomes me more.” 
“Oh, Brother!” replied the girl, “think not that | would hinder 
vou. ‘There is much for you to do, and Fancy would gladly lend 
ergentie aid. And why may not she aid’? Let her gotoo' You 
sav the way is long and rugged ; that there are not gaysome things to 
please. But F ancy may furnish, or create all these, nor wander from 
vour side. She goes nowhere bereft of treasures, all her own. She 
vill carry hence these flowerets, which will not wither in her tender 
ire. They love her kindly nursing, and will be bright and fresh in 
places; Fancy may smooth the path of Reason. She will stray 
bevond—around that mountain’s base, on its sides, even up its steep 
scent, and the gem, when found, she will have placed in a bed of 
slowing beauties, that it may reflect their colorings, and seem a thou- 
sind fold more worth. In the way, briars shall emit sweet fragrance 
i her touch, and the thorns and foul weeds shall blossom like garden 
sirubs. ‘lhe very stones shall shed their sombre hues, and soit mossy 
verings shall o’erlay them, to rest your wearied he ad. Sav, Rea- 
' \ shall not Fancy go’” And as the fair girl spoke, she leaned in 
rness on her brother’ ‘Ts shoulders, while her tlowing tresses tell 
vith about him; it was a tableau of Love, and ‘Truth, and Beauty ! 
v, Reason”—and as she raised her large, radiant eyes to his, a 
drop glistened on the lash—* shall not Fancy go’ If you leave 
t here, when you are gone she will pine and die, or linger on, a p 
sickly thing—a Harlot Minister to Folly’s pleasure! No on 
i then direct her wayward wanderings, nor show her where to cull 
choicest flowers. Of all these here, none will longer thrive under 
et heavy touch, and none be left to gather, save those glaring, scent- 
ess things that please alone the rude and vulgar. 
len again she ran frem his side, soon to return with other beau- 
‘es, and weave them on her brother’s head. ‘“ Now, look, Broth- 
‘fr, in the stream, and see yourself reflected! Fancy’s gilts are oer 
You, and, oh! how nobly beautiful is your whole outward seeming! 
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Reason has lost none of his majesty, because Fancy decked him 
Men may look on him with yet increased respect, and see Reason 
with Fanev’'s brightness as a very (iod, clothed in the outwardness of 
Grace and Beauty. while all within is true worth and dignity. Then 
let your Sister go! All wall love lithe Faney, while they worship 
Reason. ‘Thus Reason shall have love and homage both Nav! you 
want not more love and homage, tributes paid lp Deity itself! ‘| hen 
you, creat ture of a Creator, dare not despise them. Think, too, how 
hap py we shall be ; your little Sister , playmate, companion still with 
you—and in your hours of toil, alleviating that—and in your hours of 
re st, bringing he r he rms to soothe in ge ntle peac e And Reason. should 
vou not consent, there will be times when you may wish the help ot 
Fancy: for be lieve not that the past, your day : of careless youth, vour 
childhood’ friends, all that is now, all that you love, will fade from 
Memory ' Believe not that Honor, Fame, all the world can give, nay 
even Wisdom’s priceless gem, will satisfy the soul! The past will 
isk to live again, and what is that past untouched by Fane y's pencil 
‘The heart will ask its tribute, and who like Faney can Salisty its cra- 
vings’’ You will sometimes look for litte Fancy, as you love | 
call her. ‘Then, say, Brother, she may go! She wall be no hindrance, 
but the same yentle, smiling, fairy creature, that you see her now. 

No effort of the boy could avi Lil against such an appeal. He strug- 
gled for a time ; then, yielding, drew his Sister nearer, and gently 
kissed away the tearful reproach that had almost mingled with her 
loving gaze. “ Yes, Fancy, we will go together. You have conquer- 
ed that stubborn, selfish will that would have sought the gem, nor 
brought a single added charm to grace its brightness. Fancy shall be 
the companion of her brother Reason, and thus the way of both shall 
be more honored and admired. <A gentle handmaid, Sister, friend, | 
know you will ever be; and in me, Fancy, see, as ever, one to guide 
your steps and teach you how those wayward feet may tread in use- 
fulness and rectitude. Come now, F ancy, away! ‘Time wears on 
apace, and night will gather on us ere we travel half the road, whil 
loncliness and darkness will make our task more difficult.” 

\ moment longer they delayed, while Fancy turned to look upon 
the garden’s loveliness, and pluck fresh beauties from the store of child 
hood treasures, to carry thence. Then Reason led the way beyond 
their litte world; and a tear dimmed even his eye as he gave on 
glance at Faney and her burden, and the passing thought occurred, 


how these would lade, mavhap his Sister too, long ere the work was 
done 


They passe d the garden bounds, and once beyond, strange and va- 
ried sights broke oa them—the works of me nh striving in vain pre- 
sumption with the works of God, and man himself, his pigms eflorts 
and his vaunting hopes. Around the mountain’s base were herded 


many ° while on the sicle ‘ and vet far up, hi her and still higher, her ‘ 
and there a lone figure, bent and wearied in the labor, met their farthest 
yaze. But on the summit, where lay the priceless gem, none were 


found. Some stopped and turned to show a glittering bauble, that 
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*) 


sti 


1 t 


As 


n tound courage in Fancy's pleasant smile, 


veth and boldness were displayed in every motion 
| \ 

cer and assist me ; and weak and fragile as she seems, 
i heep pace with the sober tread of 
tueither may fail; we are bound to one another 


liv guides, and wall assist his litthe Sister.” 


317 
m had thrown aside—of worth itself, but bauble when compared 
em of gems, the one that rested still untouched. 

ir vouthiul pair passed on, men gazed and wondered w] 


hither 
were bewt. \t he asons stern tixedne SS ol look, all quale d . but 


' and gave a kindly 
Sull on they went, and, as they drew nigh the mountain, 
here assembled looked to see if children such as these would 


ssuv the trial. Notso much at Reason did they wonder, for 


but that one so 


| fragile—seeming as the girl should be with him! 


w one would ask why they should 


go together; and Reason 
iimly answer, “ This is my Sister: 


she goes to be with me 

she may 
Reason, and enliven his lonely 
Or Faney, with her gayest smile, would say,“ We go toge ther, 


itt love and kind- 
Fancy lives not as herself awav from Reason: and Reason 


we answered thus, none could help loving them, and they won 


i-will from all. ‘They rested in the 


. 


WW 


eli 
tored away together; so that when the young and 
cht pleasure in the = of Fancy, they found profit 


lly, because Faney added her gifts, 


Peasant’s cot, and met a gen- 
welcome ; they passed the mansion of wealth 


, and its portals 
thrown open for their entrance. ‘The lowly received with hum- 


rend the great with kindly courtesy. Nor did the y hasten by 
t leaving memorials of themselves. 


Reason would discourse | 
y. and his words were received more 


gladly and treasured more 
These were intermingled, 
livhthearted 
also in the 
of Reason ; and when the aged or thoughtful conned again the 
of Reason, their youth was revived, and their hearts tuned in 
symphony with the mingled flowers of Fancy. 
son they went, dispensing light and favor—receiving love and 
Onward and now upward still they journeyed, ne'er flag- 
ww way. ‘They toiled over every dithie ulty labored through 
il—braved every danger together intheiraims. When Fancy 
ed, Reason called her back again; from every danger of the 
otected her, and safely bore her through them all. And Fancy 
| her Brother's mood, to gather from it how to guide herself. 


es she walked by his side, with all the sober gravity of woman- 


. torvot her wonted sports ; now silent, now shaping a question 


ry 


iwhts that shaded Reason’s brow. Again, she rambled freely 
brother's eve, or sat by his side in gayest toilet, and dis- 

| the vet beauteous flowers she had borne from the garden, 

to lim some story of the past, or spoke of their childhood home. 
ched fresh flowers from the mountain’s side, weaved about him 
lready gathered as they went ; or hung a garland o’er his head 
i which to gaze on those above, or now beneath, to gather in its 


he brightness far below. As Reason found a bauble and won- 


1 how like that was Wisdom’s real gem, Fancy painted with her 


touch to make it more alike, and stored it with her other treas. 
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ures. as still of worth, though not the real. Many of these fell in they 
way, ind is they mounted higher, their value became more apparent 
and lancy’'s parmtings grew more rich Otten would Fancy take thes, 
mimic gems, and coloring on them Reason's lessons with her own 
pencil, throw them tar down the mountain to those already pass: 


or lingering at the base 
Thus on they journeyed in love and hope, while success now gleamed 
hefore them. ‘The summit, that they toiled after, grew more distinet 
and Faney often caught a glimpse, in the distance, of the prize they 
souvhit None had reached as lar as they : and their hopes Increased 
as they passed on above all others. 
Yet changes had come over them. Each onward step had brought 
its change ; for time was busy even as themselves. As Age drew on 
them, and torlsome efforts left their touch on Reason, olten did hy 
pause at Fancy’s tale, and gaze upon her increased store of beauties 
for though the hand of time had touched her too, it fell lightly ast 
solt hand of a Perfecter, rather than the rude Destrovyer's And Ri 
son's tread was firmer too; no weakness came with years, but rather 
stre nuth, and stronger resolution. His eve was fixed more st idily on 
the object of his toil ; and he strove onward with unbending courage. V 
and hopes now lightened into expectation. He had little care to tak y 
of Faney ; for she had schooled herself completely to his purpos 
and never yielded more to her conceits than when they favored this 
Her store had been increased beyond all computation, and yet it never 
weighed too heavily on her still lightsome frame. She bore it with an 
ease and grace that made it seem another charm thus set about her 
No portion had been lost—all was there yet, arranged with every skill 
and when she brought them forth to deck her brother, as of old, they 
made him look, in truth, the counterpart of Deity. ‘The Majesty that 
erst while sat upon his countenance, had been augmented many fold, 
and as he stood on the mountain's verge, thus noble-seeming, and with 
Faney’s gilts full decked, mortals below did homage, and bowed in 
adoration as to a God, 
Then Fancy’s prophecies were fulfilled! Now, on they journeyed 
to the end, and faltered not, or hesitated as that end drew near. On: 
more last eflort, and the prize is gained ! They stand even on th 
summit, and gaze from that height on the distance they have come! 
Then Reason reaches to the gem, and, holding it, he drinks in raptur 
the pure freshness of its beauties. And Fancy gathers all her treas- 
ures and weaves them round her Brother’s head, and in the centre, there 
on his forehead, places the long sought gem, which gleams and spar- 
kles in the light, and reflects the thousand various hues. 
‘Then Reason turns again his look upon the earth beneath; and thus . 
crowned, the gem of Wisdom deep-set in the glowing wreath ol Fanev, 
he darts his radiant looks abroad. Swift sparkles from his brow 
gleam forth, and fall in showers upon mankind. ‘They are gather 
by the crowd, and scattered, and kindled till the whole earth glows wi 
with brightness ; and through all, in the midst of all, still gleams that 
— gem, set on the brow of Reason—encompassed by the bow of 
“ancy 
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SPIRITUAL HARMONIES 


lure natural world is full of music From hill and dale. from 
ow ind wild-wood, there come to our ears the 


low . Sweet notes 
sutitul melody 


The waving torests are joOvous W ithe the songs 
The gentle rustling of the green boughs blends with the 
ning of the wind through the mountain pine and the bright 
ll, with its merry dashing, adds its notes of joy Nor 
lhere is a sweeter and a nobler strain. The 
is ever sounding on around us, with its mingled notes of 
ind of toil ; its tones of sorrow blend ny with thore of yor 
wits of labor are echoed from valley and hill top, and answe red 

1 pea etul homes with the sounds of contentment and bh ppl 

here come too the rushing winds trom their mountain homes 

. blending with the roar of waters, form one mi 
time, eternal harmony. 


| 
are thre me 


busy hum of hu- 


ylity anthe m of 
And this harmony has been sounding on 
Never since the morning olf creation has it been silent, and 
1} 


le the world shall stand it can never cease The sounding sea 


heat agamst its rocky bounds forever. ‘The rushing winds will 
heard in the gentle music of the zephyrs, and the ce 
winter storm. Stoll will breathe forth the rustling of the forest 
ind the joyous streamlet will sull go dancing to the sea 

Hut is there no music save that of the natural world Are 

» harmonies but those of the material creation ’ Can it be 
thus throughout nature the voice of God is, as it were 
u 


ep roar of 


there 
that, while 


, ever speaking 
s intones of love, and harmony, and joy, within the soul all 
ntand voiceless’ Are all melodies to be hushed in d 


leath; and 
w soul, that here swells with the harmonies of nature, as they 


lit through the organs of sense, to be crushed beneath th 


Is 


sod 


covers its clayey tenement, forevermore a silent, cheerless thing ’? 


\o wonder, then, the grave is sad and gloomy. No wonder men 


« back from its dusky portals. No wonder the soul shudders, as 
rk waters of death come in upon it, f the land of spirits is thus 
less, and the sweet principles that cheered it here are to be thus 
erated forever 
hut itis not—it cannot be so. ‘That which was made in the direct 
ve of God is not such a dull, decaying thing. Unlike the forms of 
rabout it, it possesses within itself the springs of its own life, and 
sources of its own happimess. And as it is in its nature im- 
tal, so, though every thing material perish, it will still live on, filled 
withits own fulness. ‘The soul is itself the noble instrument. — I[t pos- 
sesses its own eternal harmonies , harmonies that amid all the changes 
i the material world, through all the convulsions of society, and over 
the din of nations, sound on, age after age, ever the same ; and 
Which, as they are-independent of matter, will still be heard when the 
mightiest monuments of human skill and art shall have crumbled to 
ius, and this world itself have perished in the final wreck of time. 
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And now, gentle reader, we will inquire in simple, sober Englis) 
What are these me lodies of the spirit what the elem nts of this har 
mony. and if they be indeed immortal’? And | answer, they are th, 
principles of truth and beauty. And first of truth . 

Hrom the dim and distant past its tones come to us like the dee 
harmonies of a mighty anthem. Now swelling forth in strains 
grandeur and power ; rousing within the soul its ready echoes; swe 
ine over its chord as the mght wind over the strings of the soft Fol 
an Now in subdued and gentle tones it breathes upon the siley 
spirit, waking its thousand slumbering fancies, touching its finer « 
sibilities, and bringing before it visions of a purer, brighter world. 0; 
yet, when crushed by the arm of power, and trodden down beneath thy 
heel of despotism, its lowly plaint is heard, stealing forth from thy 
broken strings of freedom’s harp, like the sad wail of mourners for 
dead. Such is the world’s history. What spirit does not now sw 
with the strains of ancient glory’ What heart does not beat high 
at the mention of Marathon and Thermopylae’ We read that dury 
the tyrannical sway of the thirty tyrants at Athens, the “ bema” y 
turned to the land side, and all instruction in oratory forbidden, 
the flashing sea might not awaken the glorious recollections of 1 


past history, or the stirring tones of eloquence revive the spirit 

Grecian liberty Well did those tvrants know the power of thes 
; : | 

spiritual harmonies, and with terrible skill did they muffle those chy 


of the soul And these harmonies have ever been sounding throu 


the world—principles which, though they have lain buried for ages 
when again they begin to live, the soul recognizes as parts of its ow 
existence, VW hy is it that the histories of Greece, the birth-place ol 
liberty ; of Rome, the majestic throne of law, still live and brighten 
while hundreds of other states, powerful in arms and mighty in con- 
quest, have perished as forgotten things in the general wreck of tiny 
The answer ts, that there originated principles that affect our commor 
humanity—those immortal principles of liberty and law, which ar 
and ever must be, the light and safeguard of the world. ‘These 
stitute their glory, their vitality, their immortality, for the record 
those states can never perish, their memory can never die ; and now 
through the lapse of centuries, they beam on us as fresh and radiant 
as they shone in the brightest days of Grecian or Roman glory. 

Such are the harmonies of principle ; and, as they have ever exist- 
ed in the past, so we believe they are immortal. Whenever or where- 
ever their music is heard, its tones are echoed and reechoed like th 
sounds of that fabled mountain whose echoes can never cease. Amid 
the snow-clad Alps, their song resounds, and from afar the Scotts! 
mountaineer sends back his glad response. It was this that w iked 
within the iron soul of Cromwell the strains of liberty. It was this 
that pealed forth from the cannon of Lexington and Bunker's Hill 
that nerved the souls of the silent patriots more sternly than the ildest 
war-song ; and it is this that now floats with the stirring strains of 
the Marsailles over the vine-clad hills of regenerated France 

Such, too, are the melodies of kindness and love ; and desolate in- 
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leed would this world be, withoutthem. They give to it allits beauty 
and its loveliness. ‘True we may admire mere human greatness 


we 
may stand in awe of arbitrary and majestic power ; 


but we can never 
loveat. ‘There is a still voice within the soul, telling it that goodness 

is true greatness, and mercy its noblest action But more W ith- 

t this principle there can be no immortality of even earthly fame 
Let us look back through the past history of the world, and ask our- 
selves, What gives to the green spots, we see here and the re, their 
feshness? ‘The answer will be, Mercy. It is here that man, on the 
toilsome march of human destiny, has received rest for his weariness 
vod balm for his wounds. And these spots will ever be dear to our 
hearts. We seem to feel in this great bond, which links us with the 
past, that the kindness thus done to our fellow-man is done to us 
und recognize, in this holy principle, the true melody of the soul. 
This it is that gives us an interest in the past, and, forgetting the 
greatness of mere power, and the glitter of false glorv, we search for 
these bright and living Spots, as the traveler on the desert searches for 
the wate r-springs. 

| have said that this is one strain of the soul's harmony. It is rather 
the theme of this harmony, that in which all others blend. And this 
principle 1s independent of circumstances. Amid all the rage of hu- 
man passions, it has never been wholly forgotten. ‘Through the smoke 
of battle its rays have gleamed forth, like flashes of sunlight in the in 
ervals of the storm; it has shone in the tyrant’s dungeon, and cheered 
the dark abode of human suffering. Its tender strains have mingled 
with the groans of death, falling, 


‘* Like choicest music, on the ear 


Of him who thought to die unmourned.” 


\nd as it has lived through all the past, and is in its nature immortal, 
so we believe it will still live forever. 

The harmonies of truth dwell in the soul. Where else have they ex- 
sted through the confusion, the turmoil, the ruin of ages’ Men, in their 
generation, have come and gone, like the leaves of the forest, but yet, 
truth lives on, ever the same. ‘The scholar, from deathless devotion at 
her pure shrine, has passed away, as a bright vision, fromearth. Yet 
iis memory has lingered, like the golden clouds at sunset; and his 
thoughts are with us still, in their beauty and their freshness. Such 1s 
the immortality of truth. Its home is in the soul. Its gentle music 
mes to us from the past, like the strains of some sweet melody, once 
eard, and never to be forgotten. “ The sages of far antiquity still live 
utheir deathless words.” The deep, swelling tones of the blind harper 
‘ull vibrate on the air; now tender with affection ; now light and joy- 
us; and now, in their sublime echoings, filling the soul with visions 
'yrandeur and glory. Still we hear the cry of Liberty, as it burst from 
the lips of Demosthenes ; its notes ring in our ears, fire our souls, and 
We are ready to exclaim, with the spirit of ancient freedom, 


* Lead us to Philippi’s lord ! 
Let us conquer him, or die.” 
JOL. xi "99 


Is: 
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And what, but these spirith il melodies, aw aked in the mind ol Ml |. 
ton those realizations ol be tuly, those raptures ol bliss, those gray 
and mighty conceptions, that, blending like the anthem of the wind 


i* 


filled his soul with the music of heaven, creating within a world 
light and glory, brighter than the day that beamed on his sighth 
eveball and waking his spirit with celestial songs, as the soul , 
Beethoven was ravished with the music ol his own sweet symphonies, 
long alter his senses were dead to every sound ' 
ly screnee, too, such is the true harmony of the Universe ; such th 
music of the spheres; such the sweet tones of that melody tha: 
» Kepler from the stars, filled his soul with raplures like those 
bigre Is’ song upon thie pl iins ol Bethke hem, 
or is this less true of poetry Itself the music of the soul. us 
harmontes are those of truth lts sources are in the he art, with ite 
sweet fountain of atlection, springing up in lye uty, and flowing forth 
love ; now melting in tenderness, now buoyant with hope ; now sw 
ing with sorrow; now throbbing with the quick pulsations of joy 
clinging in fondness where it first fastens, with an affection holy, tru 
ind lasting; which no time can we ikhen, no separation destroy “wh 
lives through the long night of despair, which burns brightly amid thy 
de pest gloom. lin the ul, too, stirred with wild, terrible emotions 
tumultuous with strong passions ; raging with burning desires, like th 
deep imovings of the troubled sea; or swelling with thoughts of 
nature and its destiny, till lost in its own fulness. Here is the hom 
ol por try ! its birthpl ce. Its music is but the blended harm - 
nies Of the 
as with eloquence. ‘The Orator has not to creat 
hindle new passions in the soul. He has only to 
arouse those that there he slumbering. The thought may hav 
place ina thousand breasts, dim and shadowy; the thought, which: th 
possesor can scareely analyze, to which he dare not give utterance: 
and thus itis powerless. But when this thought bursts in clear, ring 


ing tones, from the lips of eloquence, then it is that the spirit awakes 
to action 


So with poetry. It as but the expression, in living characters, o! 


thoughts and feelings which lie hid in each man’s breast; waking t 
life the slumbering passions; filling the soul with thronging fancies, 
till rising above the gross and sensual, to the pure and spiritual, swell: 
ing with strange emotions, panting with unutterable desires after some- 
thing higher and holier, it feels itself immortal. And this is poetry 
its sublimest forms, whether adorned by the beautiful imaginings 


fiction, or the more beautiful imagery of truth. 


I know we ’ 


are told that poetry 1s the blending of mysteries, and 
that its tones are harmonious ones, When they come to us as mus 
from the spirit-land. [| know, also, that many of the noblest works o! 


human genius are deeply tinged with these superstitions. Yet | think 
we shall tind, on examination, that the foundations of those works 
were laid in truth, grand, massive, towering up in greatness ind 
strength ; while the beautiful fictions that accompany them are rather 
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ing garments in which these truths are 
vail thrown over the whole, clothing im | 

ch might otherwise ippear stern and forbidding Wath bh 
is not the beauteous garb alone, in which he is clothed his 
uuhts, that we admire. It is the thouelits the mscives the tru 
wautitul pretures of social life , leep workings of the human 

e vividness of the scenes to he introduces us: th 
itv ol the landsc ipe he spreads out around us: the by ohit skhV ove! 
heads ; the music that fills the ar \nd so with the tragic poets 
itis not the machinery of their plays which has rendered them im 
irtal lt is the sublime truths they present, the cmbodiment of 
.« grand conceptions which are ever struggling into existence. and 
h every man feels are true; and the fairy robes in which thes 
clothed resemble rather the drapery thrown around the massive 


| 


ts and fair proportions of the statue ; they are not the works them- 


es. And such must be the soul of all true poetry All its sources 

il, and its music is the blended harmonies of truth 
But who shall wake for us the strains of that mightier anthe my, the 
sublime harmonies of principle, the principles of freedom, the echoes 
ot tibertyv, that have ever been sounding through thie Wi ria, swe i] he 


nd strengthening, tll now their thunder-tones are sending famtness 


| despair through the ranks of despotism ‘Though sometimes 


drowned in the clash of arms, still they have never been silent. and 


when the smoke of battle has cleared away their music is again 
the melodies of that statue, whi h, silent throu, ithe n 


; 
~~ ire 
} 


wont lo greet, with its Inysterious tones, the rising sun 
the harmonies of the soul. ‘They are ever-living—linked toyet 
nd blended in its melodies; and as in the mind of the wanderimg 
Switzer, the songs of his native hills, wherever heard, call up all the 
fond associations of kindred and home ; so, when one strain of these 
spiritual harmonies 1s sounded, it wakes the memory of all the rest 
And these are immortal, for they dwell in the soul, and this we 
wtobe immortal. “This itis that links us with the past and with 
luture And in this hope we look forward with joy and exultation 
ittime when the melodies of earth shall be lost in the antheurs 
eaven—whose harmonies we know must be those of the soul, for 
shall then be freed from the body, which is here its feeble mstru- 


; sublime prospect ’ The Cc asele ss anthem ol the Ww inds will 


heard no more. ‘The endless roar of ocean wall yet 


in peace. But truth once born can never die It wall 
in its nature infinite and boundless ; and the soul, wherever 
eS its tones, will re spond to the strain No wonder, the n, the 
has represented her m forms of beauty. She is all glorious, 
robes of white and her eve of fire, foreshadowing, even 


the veil of this dark world, the glory that shall enshroud her 


he stands revealed in immortality. 
H 
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OUR NATIONAL HISTORY. 


“ History in general is a narration of facts—in particular, a narra. 
tion of facts and events respecting nations, or states; a record of 
events in the order in which they happened, with their causes and 
effects.” 

The study of History, however, would have little claim upon our 
serious notice, were it limited to the mere knowledge of these facts 
and events, and an inquiry respecting the time when they occurred 
It is of very little consequence for us to know that Alexander onc: 
strode over the earth like a giant; that Cwsar crossed the Rubicon 
that Aristides lived the “ Just;” that Cato died in despair at Utica, 
that Augustus reigned, and Horace sung; that Luther preached, and 
the Vatican thundered ; that ‘Troy was, and that Babylon hath fallen 
that Rome no longer sways the sceptre of the world ; that nation af- 
ter nation hath risen, and perished at the meridian of its glory. All 
this is of Comparative ly litthe consequence 

Yet it does concern us to know the how, or the why, nations be- 
came distinguished ; what path they trod to the summit of human 
glory ; what caused their overthrow and ruin. ‘To study History 
aright, we must, as if by magic, cause the ages that have fled to pass 
before us, as in a grand moving diorama; and, as they pass, note care- 
fully all the changing scenes of rising and falling nations ; their ge- 
nius, laws, and customs; the circumstances which gave them exist- 
ence, or distinction; the character, talents, virtues, vices, of thos 
who swaved the sceptre, or had influence in their popular assemblies, 
or state councils. 

In this manner we learn, as it were, by observation, the principles ot 
government, the laws and civil polity of nations, the customs of so- 
cifty, the conduct of men in all ages and under all circumstances 
In this way we shall learn that the history of every nation has de- 
veloped some important truth, or taught some instructive moral 
They teach by example, and show us the practical operation, at various 
times and under varving circumstances, of principles, that have ever 
had more or less influence upon national and individual character. 

The experience of the Past ought not to be to us like the ster 
lights of a vessel, showing the traces of her path by the curling ed- 
dies and swelling waters behind ; but like the strong and brilliant do 
light, that peers far into the darkness before, guiding the pilot into a 
safe way. Itis thus that we shall be enabled to read, with almost as 
much certainty as from a book, the future de ‘stiny of nations and ind 
viduals, each of whom has some characteristic. 

Greece, the land of poetry and song, the home of the muses, the 
dwelling-place of the gods, in whose honor altars smoked upon every 
hill-top, and incense loaded eve ry breeze ; whose sylvan groves were 
cherished shrines, — fountains and whose streams were each 3 
Naiad or a Nymph ; Greece was the land of IMAGINATION. 

Rome laid the foundation of her walls in principles aiming 
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«! uthe n her government and prote ct he ‘rT cilizens, and she gr: dually 
extended her sway till she made her power felt to the ends of the 
inh. She made the privilege of Roman citizenship to be one of 
eatest honors of the world, and the v ry name of Roman an al- 
sure guaranty against outrage and oppression in every clime, 
ill nations. Rome was the land of Law. 
Hngland, too, the home of the brave, the land of great men and of 
deeds ancestral England, whose mere hant or whose warrior- 
s part the waters of every sea, whose * Jack” receives the hom- 
oe or respect of every flag, whose walls are wood and whose defend- 
ers ron, the strong arm of whose protection reaches to the remotest 
ners of the globe—England, which, uniting the recollection of its 
werent glory with the strong power of the popular element, formed a 
stitution that gave her predominance over all nations 
s the power of Law and consTiTy TION, 
but what shall we say of our own beloved country If other na- 
us have taught lessons to the world, what can be learned from this 
If others have developed important truths and illustrated great 
neiples, or furnished instructive morals, what truth. or principle, or 
ral, is not found In our history , Indeed, it seems that, as it had 
iained for the immortal Washington to blend in himself all that had 
or been considered generous, good, and brave, to be the perfect mo- 
lel of a perfect man, so Providence has made this nation to show 
th) the most perfect model of government ever seen, and to be the 
imoners of the purest laws, and the depositary of the richest and 
choieest blessings for the entire race. 
t whatever period we pause to meditate upon our history, we can- 
t fail to be impressed with the existence and prominence of these 
truths. Linger, for a moment, upon the early settlement of this land, 
nd there you will trace, in living lines, the grand triumph of noble 
ul elevated principle over nyt opposing obstacle 
Qur fathers! who were they’ ‘The thought, the bare mention of 
leir name, sends a thrill of honest pride through every true Ameri- 
in heart, more pleasing, more inspiriting, than blood ever felt, traced 
back in line of famed ancestral kings. 
uritan' itis a name that is associated with the civil and the reli- 
us rights of man—the rights of self-government, of conscience, 
! independent thonght—the very embodiment of the great principles 
Liberty. Itis another name for high-souled feeling, noble daring, 


bending rectitude, inflexible resolution, deep devotion, and ardent 
t\ 


ry 
a) - 
t 
‘ 


and 


england ex- 


! 


Yes, they were Puritans! and | would I had the power so to por- 

mv their exalted character, that it might be written deep, and yet 
er, as with a © pen of iron and the point of diamond,”. upon the 

of every man’s heart. But I have not the power. I cannot 
me at, It is ahove description. It is enstamped upen every 
‘ing they have handed down to their posterity. They were men 
“wlom Providence seems to have raised up for the express purpose of 
‘wowing to the world that genuine liberty was not merely a thing to be 


ort 
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talked of, to be the theme of the poet's song, to be eulogized by 
orator, to be prayed lor by the good ; but something to be felt, to | 
adopted, to be inwoven into the very fibres of the heart, and acted , 


ut 
in every-day life—something that belongs to man, as man—a thing yy 
to be vielded to power, nor sold for gold, but a dirthright—an unahe, 
able gilt) trom the hand of a riyhteous and independent Ciod | 
this they were willing to sacrifice every thing. Ilome, lands, | 
dred, the graves of their fathers, possessed no charms for them, w} 
this was not theirs freely to enjoy and fully to exercise. They wey 
the means of, and the chief pioneers in, the political renoy ition 
europe 

‘The love of Liberty burned in their bosoms like a pent up fire 
England, with all its boasted freedom, was not a land of freedom ; 
them. While the Stuarts sat upon the throne, they were true heart 
Englishmen, and their hearts beat high with the pride of a peopl 


.) 


distinguished, for half a score of centuries, among the nations of | 
earth. 

But when they sought to make England the home of a fre peopl 
and establish there the laws and institutions of a free people, they as. 
sailed ancient and deep-rooted prejudices and customs ; and, int) 
struggle that followed, some of England’s best blood was poured ow 
as a sacrifice upon this sacred altar. The strong and relentless 4 
of persecution drove them forth from their native land, yet they sur- 
rendered not a particle of Heaven's precious, invaluable boon ; a 
when they commenced their journey, it was the departure of the n 
blest spirits of the British Isle. 

They found a temporary home in Holland. But how could I! 
land, king-ridden, circumscribed Holland, hold the expansive spirit 
Liberty They needed a world for their dwelling-place. Theu 
spirits thirsted for an atmosphere tainted by no tyrant’s breath, and 
land trammeled by no despot’s sway. ‘They were no enthusiasts—o 
political dreamers—no commercial speculators, like the Greeks— 
avaricious adventurers, like the Spanish. ‘They were not men tir 
of civilized life, seeking the hermit’s home, or a grave in solituc 
No! ‘They were noble, calm, reflecting, sober-minded men. 

What an eventful day was that for the world, when they crossed 
narrow plank connecting them to all they held most dear, and with 
cheertul farewell embarked the hopes of a freedom which the ol 
world knew not, the image of which they had conceived, and to 
possession of which, Hope, like a star in the dark portals of the Wes 
pointed her “ radiant finger,” as in reserve for them there. 

They came at last, walted by no mild breeze to fertile fields anc 
dewy meads, but to a hard and wintry coast, swept by Decembe 
piercing Plast, barren and bleak, yet free and unbounded. ‘They sa 
perchance, no forms of living men, but as they looked upon eac 
other, pale, and emaciated, and shivering with the cold. ‘They hear’ 
no sound but the ocean's roar, and the deep-toned voice of one of th 
number, struggling in praver to express emotions too deep for utter: 
ance. This, then, was the answer to their fervent prayers, the biis» 
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mmation of the cherished desire of their souls. 
po tion for their Si uls. And there ' upon that cold and 
il. ioe n praye r had cease “dl, Strange as il may seem, 


and th is wre 


they sane 
And the stars heard, and the sea. 
And the sounding isles of the dim woods rang 


To the anthems of the free.” 


Ves, trom their knees the V rose, and witha che rlul simile they looked 
{them on the dreary waste, and from their swelling hearts burst 
; their 
“hymns of lofty cheer, 


That shook the de pthe of the desert’s gloom,’ 


they saw and felt that then they were tree indeed. 
was a living example of ene rgy growing out of tru princi- 
From this time forward to the period of the Revolution, their 
(lords an impressive illustration of the practical results when 
ies Of man are directed in the right channel. ‘The 
u time had energy enough, but it was energy misdirects 


nations 
thy of a better cause and a higher aim. 

iW is Rome War was the object of her ambition and her et 

glory and her boast. To lead a triumphal procession along 

red Way, and up the Sacred Mount—to wear the wreath of 

y—was an honor infinitely greater, in the estimation of her citi- 

+, than to sit upon a throne of ivory, or wear the diadem of the 
(rsars, without the glory of heroie deeds. 

Not so with our fathers. ‘Theirs was a moral and intellectual strug- 
e, and theirs a moral and intellectual triumph. ‘They came to a 
und unmarked by the foot- prints of civilized lite—a wilderness, whose 
lence had hitherto remained unbroken, save by the song-birds’ carol, 

wild beasts’ howl, the fearful death-whoop of the savage, the tem- 

's roar, and the cataract’s thunder. 

\\ thout resources, wasted and enfeebled by ise ase, exiles from 

itive land, but with firm and unwavering contidence in the God 

e, here they rested their weary feet, and here, as the first act of 
edience and love, they erected the standard, and flung to the breeze 
banner of the Cross. Before them the forest melted fast aw ay. 
iitort and plenty chased away poverty and want. ‘lhe merry hum 
ibor, the clack of the busy mill, were heard on every side, and, 
the language of Inspiration, “ the wilderness and. solit: iry place 
lad for them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the 


lhey erected States, in whose constitution rational liberty, in its 
est sense, is made consistent with the restraints of just and 
‘laws. ‘They opened the highways of knowledge, giving 

il instruc tion to all classes of society, and founded — lor 

wotion of literature and science. They enjoyed and main- 

wd the institutions of the Gospel for the religious welfare of the 
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people , vet, in their active zeal, with unyielding tenacity, did they 
adhere to the purity and simplicity of primitive days, discarding, ; 


once and forever, the tinseled drapery and gaudy show of superst ou 


forms 

{n their wanderings, like A®neas of old, who snatched his house. 
hold gods from the crackling flames and bore them safe to the Ayso. 
nian shores as the dearest objects of his earthly love, so they brought 
with them what most on earth they valued—L iberty, Letters, and Re. 
livion in its purity. It is true they did, for a time, submit to the forn 
of English government and laws, so far, at least, as their rights wer, 
unmolested by the mother land; but when the hand of the ruthless 
tyrant touched upon these, they spurned the name and form of F ng! ai 
domination. 

Here originated the Revolution. It was but the natural working o 
those principles that had been handed down from one generation t 
another, from the time that the pure incense of humble prayer first as. 
cended from the first family altar on Plymouth rock. It was from thy 
Bible that they derived their ideas of liberty ; and religion and libern 
were to them, as they are to us, one and inseparable. With suct 
basis the people of no country can be enslaved. ‘They must be fre 
they cannot avoid it. 

ut this Revolution was the means of the development of new po- 
litical truths ; that is, the inalienable rights of man, as set forth in th 
Declaration of Independence, were then for the first time established 
upon a tangible, sure foundation. ‘Then was framed that constitution 
which is the chief corner-stone of our Republic, the glory of ou 
land, and the admiration of the world. ‘This, together with the De- 
claration, were but the expression of principles deep-rooted in every 
American heart, principles that were taught daily at every hearth in 
the land. 

Our subsequent history has been but a fuller illustration of the grea 
principles of freedom. ‘They permeate the mass as perfectly, and 
move, in each of us, as naturally and unconsciously as the vital av 
we breathe. ; ; 

‘The permanence of our infant institutions is, indeed, regarded by 
some as problematical ; yet, in looking over the history of the world 
for the last two centuries, where, in the old world, has any thing, 
either in modes of government or religious faith, displayed less muta 
bility than the institutions which the Puritans brought into being ' 

It has been ever a favorite saying among crowned heads, that “ th 
people could not govern themselves ;” and on this ground they pre- 
dicted the early downfall of this Republic. Still, after the lapse o! 
more than half a century, here it stands, secure, a living epistle, u 
which all men may read and know that self-government is not onls 
posstble, but that it is the only form under which the mind is pure!) 
free to expand and vigorously exercise its highest powers. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


| nave often thought it strange, that while a tour to Europe is daily 
becoming more indispensable to what is called ‘a finished education,’ 
ind while a desire to see the Old World is constantly gaining ground 
among all who have it in their power, there is, comparativels , 80 little 
cynosity to become familiar with our own land. ; 

The youth sighs to behold the countries, of which, from his earliest 
vears. he has heard, and read, and thought so much. He longs to 
ningle in the busy whirl of London; to revel amid the gayeties of 
Paris; or to wander in lands hallowed by the memories of the past. 
From the halls of his Alma Mater he steps on board the steamer, 
looking forward with eager impatience to his first view of a loreign 

re. Months, perhaps years, are spent abroad; his wanderings 
guided by a wayward curlosity, or, it may be, the worthier desire of 
knowledge. At length, his desires have been gratified ; he Aas seen 
bur pe, and all that is there to interest the stranger. Iie returns to 
his native land; and if he has traveled with right motives, he can 
hardly fail to have gained much. Once home, his profession wholly 
occupies his time ; and now, having made “ the grand tour,” he thinks 
t of lithe importance to seek interest or improvement elsewhere. 
[hat his own country may possibly be worth seeing, somehow never 
ccurs to him. A late tourist amuses himself, at the expense of an 
English nobleman he met in Germany, who “ believed the United 
States formed the southern portion of Canada.” He might have felt 
unpleasantly to meet any of his own countrymen, who knew but little 
more of some parts of the United States; to whom the name of a 

planter,” suggested a ferocious individual in a Panama hat, with a 
branding-iron in one hand and a cow-hide in the other, leading a gang 
{ negroes to the cotton-field; and in whose mind the most striking 
parts of the Western costume were a bowice-knife or two, and an un- 
iumited number of pistols. 

But itis not the desire of visiting foreign lands, so much as the 
want of interest in our own, to which | refer. Surely there is enough 
within our borders to give pleasure to the citizen as well as the stran- 
ser. Its vast extent, the variety of its soil and climate, the different 
ind almost opposite characters ‘of those who inhabit its various sec- 

ms, are matters of curious observation. It has sacred spots, 100 , 
scenes hallowed by associations of the past, and possessing a peculiar 
warm to the American heart. Nature has done her part to render it 
tractive. The rugged cliffs of the White Mountains, viemg in 
crandeur with the boasted glories of the Alps; the plains of the sunny 
South, rich with the verdure of the tropics ; the broad prairies of the 
West; have these no charms for the lover of Nature? Is there no 
‘ublimity in the thunder of Niagara, “the roar of many waters ;” In 
‘te dark labyrinths of the Monarch of Caverns ; or that tremendous 


ige, whose single arch laughs to scorn the proudest work of human 


itrivance ? 


Le XIN 30 
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Ne quid nimis, saith the sage ; so say I, and a truce to moralizing 
Do you really believe, kind reader, what your humble servant ha 
been trying to Thy press upon % you’ if sO, you hie ive already dete rmined 
to commence vo ur “orand tour” at home ; you intend to know some. 
thing of American men, and manners, and scenery, before you cross 
the ocean, to be worried by custom-house officers, cheated by foreign 
landlords, swindled by toreign valets, and pe rhs aps requeste “dito “ Stand 
and deliver!” in the mellifluous accents which have so often enchanted 
you, on the lips of ‘Te desco. A most petnete and commendable res. 
olution' Youw _ not take it amiss, then, 1f * wun who noze” att mpt 
in his humble way, to tell you some little about one of the wonders 
you hope to see 

A few years ago | made one of a small party who set out, ona 
bright morning in August, to reach “ The Cave.” We had arrived th 
evening belore, ut iE -’§ ‘Tavern, a noted half-way house on the la u 
isville road, after a fatiguing stage ride of twenty-four hours. A good 
night’s rest, however, and the substantial comforts of a first-rate West. 
ern inn, re tre ‘shed us wonderfully ; and in high spirits we ste pped int 
the “ extra” stage that re uttle d upto the door. ‘The baggage quic kly 
filled the boot; “ all right !"—and before the grinning darkey had fin- 


ished his bows and scrapes for the “ quarter,” we were dashing along 


at the rate of ten miles an hour. ‘The Cave is situated some ten or 
twelve miles to the west of the main road, in a part of the country as 
yet comparatively little cultivated. Our way lay through the fores 
over a road traversed only by the heavy ox-cart of the farmer, except 
during the season for visitors to the Cave. ‘Thick woods flanked bot! 
sides of it, save where an area covered with “ girdled” trees, or sur- 
rounded by a hastily constructed rail-fence, gave promise of a futur 
settlement. ‘There was little of what connoisseurs call “ scenery ;” | 
the forest, the ruddy tints of autumn had not yet made their appear: 
ance, and the bright green of the foliage gave a refreshing, thoug) 
somewhat monotonous cast to its cool recesses, 

A stage-ride of a tine morning is an admirable antidote to silence 
what we had already seen of the country, and what we expected 8001 
to see, furnished inexhaustible themes for conversation, and a merrier 
party than ours never set off on a ple: asure-trip. Occasionally a some- 
what unexpected addition to the company presented itse If in the per- 
son of our driver. He was a capital specimen of the Western stage- 
drivers; an animal about as different from the English coachman, 4s 
can well be imagined. Picture to yourself a lean, rawbone d specimen 
of humanity, some six feet seven or eight, without his shoes, loosely 
surrounded by a well-worn suit of “ Ke *ntucky jeans ;” with a pair ol 
paws approaching the size of a dinner- -plate, mF an understanding pr 
portionably extensive ; the whole surmounted by a white wool hat, as 
innocent of nap as the palm of your hand, though not quite so free trem 
spot or stain. Beneath it, a face w hich might have puzzled Lavater, 
an enormous mouth, “ turned up” at the corners with tobacco- 4 
and occasionally opening to emit streams of the same ; high cheek- 
bones, and small gray eyes, restlessly turning from one object to a0 
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ner, with a lurking expression of that humor which is so character- 
ol the West > and a voice, which, by some mysterious law of as- 
suon, forcibly reminded me of a dried mackerel. His countenance 
kened a kind of “don’t care” good humor, and his gait was the 
careless, half-awkward swing of a man who is well enough contented 
with himself and every one else. 


by some unaccountable species of gymnastics, he would contrive 
w and then, to twist his head down to the front window of the stage 

make a remark or two; and then, resuming his upright position on 
box, give an easy “ cluck” to his horses, apparently well satisfied 

th his share of the conversation. Such interruptions, however, were 

t verv frequent, and rather amused us than otherwise. | remember 

eat this moment, which may be worth giving. One of the party 
expressed a wish that some English tourist would publish a des lip: 

n of the Cave, as it might be interesting to know what they thought 

that specumen of Yankeedom. How he heard ut | know not, but 

vext instant the driver was peeking in at the window, as the Yan- 
ees say, With an answer. “ Wal, | reckon | know what some o' them 
Knglishers think, anyhow. I druv an English woman over to the 
Cave once, myself. She wa'n’t over young, and as ugly as sin, | tell 
you, and she didn’t do nothin’ the whole way but abuse Ole Kentuck 
up and down. She sed it wan't fit for a white man to live in, and the 
way she made fun of every thing init was dreadful. | got mad ‘fore 
she was done, and if she was a woman, | wa'n't a goin’ to set an’ his- 
en at her, so | jist turned round and sed thar was one thing Kentuck 

uld boast of anyhow, and that was lots o' pretty yirls' She looke d 
ke she was sort of discomboberated at that, and | reckon she had 
ughty little to say agin this country arterwards.” 

As we approached the Cave, the character of the country began to 
hange. Considerable elevations and depressions in the ground be- 
ame frequent ; and the road was hilly and uneven. | remember ob- 
vrving on one side of it a large ‘ sink-hole,’ some forty or fifty feet in 
uameter across the top, and, perhaps, ten or twelve in depth , in fact, 
natural basin. Large trees grew around it, and smaller ones on its 
loping sides ; indications of a not very recent origin. Some have 
tributed these appearances to the internal workings of the causes 
which produced the Cave itself, perhaps the upheaving of strata on a 
‘mall scale. At least it would seem impossible that the Cave owes its 
‘Mstence to the agency of water alone. But | am anticipating. 

\tter a couple of hours’ ride, we found ourselves at the “ Cave 
House ;” an edifice on the plan of the Hotels at the western Springs 
cenerally. ‘Ihat is to say, a two story building, constructed of large 
vgs, hewn square, and fitting closely above one another, weather 

irded on the outside, and plastered within. It was at least sixty 
rom etin length, and a piazza ran along the whole front, in both stories 
er; \teach end a cabin had been added to the main building, jutting out 
ice, ‘owards the front ; opposite to one of these, and extending in the rear, 
ek: was along double cabin made in one, affording a dining-hall on the 
an- round flour, and a ball-room above. The whole building had been 
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put together piecemeal. Addition: al accommodations had been pro- 
vided from time to time, as the number of visitors yearly increased 
and the heavy log frames of several new ‘ cabins’ stood like so many 
great pig-pens on one side, to be roofed in and completed whenever it 
should be convenient As there were comparative ly few in the house. 
we were soon provided with rooms ; and, in them, we gladly remained 
until the welcome summons of the dinner-bell resounded through the 
building 

| had passed a day or two at the Cave, some years previous to the 
visit Lam now describing ; and, curious to see how my recollections 
of it corresponded with the reality, an hour after dinner found me set. 
ting out with a guide to explore “ this side the rivers.” A large party 
had been formed for the ensuing di ty, which we were to join; but all 
who wish to examine the Cave at their leisure, must enter it, at least 
once. with the guide alone, for it 1s dangerous to lose sight of him 
and with many in the party there 1s little opportunity to see any thing 
out of the regular path. Donning an old suit, with a lamp in on 
hand and a stout stick in the other, | soon found “ Steve,” who was 
quietly awaiting me at the entrance of the ravine which leads to th 
mouth of the Cave. Every one who has ever visited the Cave will 
long remember “ Steve,” the prince of guides. He is as inse parably 
connected with it as Barnum with ‘Tom Thumb, and I really believe 
he loves it more than he does himself. A fine fellow is Steve; a 
capital companion for any one, and in any mood. Would you be left 
to your own thoughts ” he is as silent as the stones around you. Are 
you disposed to talk /—every anec ‘dote, every adventure connected 
with the Cave, is at his command, and, with the Trojan hero, he can 
often say, * quorum magna pars fui.” He is quite a musician, too; 
and many atime have I listened with pleasure to his full, manly tones 
rebounding and echoing from the rocky sides of the “ Main Cave,” or 
in the precipitous * Pass of El Ghor.” He is a mulatto, though not a 
slave ; and his bright black eyes and intelligent features indicate a 
capacity far above the ordinary run of his race. 

In addition to the lamp, which all must carry, Steve bore a large 
can of oil, suspended from his shoulder by a stout strap; an indis- 
pensable requisite, if more than an hour is to be spent in the Cave 
The lamps are made of tin, and fastened below to a small round plate. 
from which three wires rise, meeting in another smaller circle of tn, 
above the flame. A ring is fustened to this, by which they are car- 
ried. We entered the ravine already mentioned; a deep, thoug! 
broad gully, irregular in its course, and he ‘avily overshadowed by th 
trees on either side. After following it for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
we came to a little arbor, constructed of the branches of trees, and 
containing one or two rude seats. Steve turned to me with a hall 
mischievous smile :—“ You've been here a’re rady , Mr. ; can you 
find the Cave now’ It's only ten steps off.” 1 looked around in 
some surprise for the entrance; but it was nowhere to be seen. He 
turned abruptly to the right, and the next moment I found mysell # 
the mouth. ‘The roof is almost on a level with the ground, and \ 
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enter, some twenty or thirty rude stone steps must he descended 
«Whew! how cold itis!” “ Soon used to that, sir. Take care of 
your lamp.” ‘Too late ; it was out! extinguished by the current of au 
constantly issuing from the mouth in summer. ‘The temperature with- 
nis imvariably the same—59° Fahrenheit; and as it was nearer 95 
than 59° in the open air, the current is easily « xplained 


Relyvhting 
my lamp, we entered the Cave. 


Before us all was utter, impenetra- 
ble darkness, save where the straining eye would rest on some pro- 
ecting rock, faintly visible by the dim beams of the lamp. Behind 
us vawned the huge mouth, thirty feet in height, and from the very 
centre of the rough arch above, unceasingly dripped the waters of a 
litle rill, plashing into a pit beneath. Advancing alony the passage, 
we reached a wall built of loose stones, stretching entirely across the 
now narrow avenue, but presenting a large door, through which to 
pass. It was built by the saltpetre miners, during the late war, to 
clear the pathway from rubbish. We entered, by yond it, the great 
estibule, or antechamber of the Cave. 

| looked around me in astonishment. Where now was the wall. a 
moment ago so near’? Above, around, walled in by darkness ' Soon 
the glimmer of my lamp barely disclosed the outhne of huge but- 
tresses supporting the smooth ceiling, now just visible sixty feet above 
i. Quickly inflaming a Bengal light, which illuminated the whole 
rea, Steve turned to enjoy my admiration. “ What do you think of 
the Rorunpa, Mr. ——?” I had no words to express my feelings 
ow grand! How sublime! An immense oval chamber in the solid 
rock, two hundred feet by one hundred and fifty, the rocky walls rising 
for almost sixty feet, to a ceiling smooth as though the work of the 
trowel; nota pillar, nor support, but “ by its own werght made sted- 
last and immovable.” Opposite where | stood, the “* Main Cave” 
branched off, a hundred feet in breadth ; and on the right, at mght an- 
gles to its direction, another avenue, equally wide. 

ln a few minutes our lamps alone remained to guide us; and, cross- 
ing the *‘ Rotunda,’ we entered the ‘Main Cave. ‘This is a magnifi- 
cent avenue, and, as its name would imply, the principal one im the 
Cave. It extends for miles,—now straight on, on, till, in the thick 
tloom that hangs like a pall before you, all power of discernment 
lades away,—now sweeping in a majestic curve to either side, re- 
minding one of the tortuous bendings of some huge reptile, or, stll 
more, the winding course of the ‘ Father of Waters.” ‘Through its 
whole extent, the average breadth is over fifty feet, and the height 
vearly the same. Many objects of interest are pointed out in the 
‘Main Cave ;’ the ‘Church, an area somewhat like the * Rotunda,’ 
though not so large, and remarkable for a pulpit-shaped projection of 
rock from one side, fifteen feet above the ground ; the ‘ Giant's Cof- 
fin,” an enormous roc k, twenty feet in height by thirty in length, and 
presenting from the opposite side of the avenue a most striking repre- 
sentation of a coffin; the ‘ Star Chamber,’ the most pertect optical de- 
lusion | ever witnessed. When we reached it, Steve took my lamp 
ora moment, “ to fix it,” and placing it under a | dge of rocks, so as 
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greatly to diminish the light, bade me look up. My first impre Ssi0on 
was. “It is a crevice in the roof,—we have remained in the ( ave til 
night-fall,—and I see the clear sky with the stars.” A moment after 
the light was uncovered, and following the side upwards with my eye, 
I beheld the starry heavens resolved into the smooth, dark ceiling. 
thickly studded with grayish spots ! 

A few words have sufficed to mention our progress tl as far, but \ 
had taken no very short time to effect it. ‘The floor of the Main Cay 
is rough and uneven,—covered, near the Rotunda, with he: aps of ni- 
trous earth, thrown up by the miners thirty years ago ; and further 
the loose rocks, of every form and size, which are thickly stre ae 
over it, afford no very pleasant footing. Except the “ Roc ky Moun- 
tains,”"—of which, perhaps, more hereafter,—this is the most up- 
pleasant walking in the whole Cave. I hear you ask, in the simplicity 
of your heart, * Why don’t they make a good road, then?” Bless 
your soul, you would destroy the romance of the thing! A railroad 
across the Great Desert, or a steam-ferry on the Red Sea, may do; 
but a turnpike in the Cave! 

Here, kind reader, though somewhat abruptly, for the present at 
least we must part. If this feeble attempt at describing a few of th 
lesser attractions of “ ‘The Cave” has excited in you any feeling of in- 
terest or curiosity, your very devoted scribbler is most fortunate. | 
say /esser attractions, and truly ; for the scenes | have mentioned are 
by no means the most remarkable “on this side the rivers,” sub- 
lime as they are in themselves ; and beyond these mysterious streams, 
flowing so sile ntly, so solemnly, far from the light of day, are beauties 
more like the creauons of Fairy land than the realities of this world. 
Beauties such as none who have not seen them can conceive ; beav- 
ties of scenery, of form, of texture, defying description no less than 
imitation. You have seen, perhaps, some of those white efflores- 
cences ‘yclept “specimens from the Mammoth Cave,” carefully 
guarded in cabinets, as precious bits, and calling forth the wondering 
admiration of all beholders. Can you imagine both sides of an ave- 
nue, twenty feet in height, composed of the finest of these, for two 
miles ; and tons of the same material crumbling on the floor beneath 
your feet’ You have, then, a faint idea of “ Cleveland's Cabinet,’ 
one of the ‘ beauties’ of the Cave. Pe ‘rhaps, should you not be al- 
ready wearied, we may meet again in the pages of our ‘ College 
Maga’ Until then, the refore, VALE 
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Sanctum, 12 o'clock at night 
Mosr averst AND MOST WORSHIPFUL ComMuNrry 


It is not often that we, your most humble servants, are willing to expose to your 


scrutiny and remark the mysterious ceremonies and magic orgies which are in this 
secret place performed over the defunct offspring of hapless authors. We would not, 
however, have the recollection of them pass entirely from you ; but desire that the fear 


{ these terrible rites, by an occasional picture, may at all times rise like a spectre, 


and impart new energy and a more exalted character to the performances of our con- 
tnoutors. 

he surviving members of the “ corpse” now asseimble, and with bare feet, holding 
each in his hand a magie wand, and covered in a white robe, they take their positions 

: Betrothed occupies the moderate throne at one side of the apartment. By his 

_a little depressed, sits the Secretary, who is now to record and divulge the pro- 

lings; while the rest of the brethren fill the magnificent sofa over against the 

ted seat.” There is no other furniture in the Sanctum save the indescribable 

ree and hangings upon the walls, and an altar in the centre, with materials of 

ud spirits for a conflagration upon it ; and by its side a tripod, whereon rests the 

. with its sable pall and spectral delineations. On either side stands a juvenil: 

Afrieao with a burning censer, like two iron lamp-posts, while their polished surfaces 

reflect the brillianey of the light into greater splendor. A third passes around to the 

fraternity a box of ————, which some eagerly seize upon, while vthers prefer to enjoy 
themselves with extracts from a quart of p——s. 

After certain preliminary exercises, which are never to be known, nor ever performed 
beyond these walls, the Secretary, Illuminatus, offers the following resolutions, after 
certain prefatory bursts of eloquence, in general upon lassitude, laziness, dilatoriness, 
ud procrastination, which it would be a matter of impossibility to repeat or describe, 
but which had their full and appropriate effect upon the hearers. 

Resolved, That the next No. of this Magazine, for sundry reasons, and the same 
number of causes, be, and it hereby is, postponed until next term. 

Resolved, That the utmost fervor of our indignation be, and it hereby is, felt towards 
those individual subscribers, who, against al) custom, shal! delay their payment beyond 
the verge of this term. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be inserted in the present No. of this Periodical. 

Ali these were passed very nearly with entire unanimity, as there was only one dis- 
reuting voice, which, indeed, was supposed to have issued from one of the censer-bear- 
ers, who have not by any means the privilege of a vote. “ Silence, you black inp!” 
thouted the * Pater” through his speaking-trumpet ; and the little fellow stood shiver- 
og like a smack under a mountain wave. “ Whoever has any hairs extracted from 
the tail of Pegasus, or the beard of Socrates—any chips picked up in Sir Walter Scott's 
yard, or leaves from the Dedonean oaks, or from Butler's wit-book, let him step forth 
and display.” 

Reindeer rises with much dignity and grace, with a huge bundle of manuscript under 

‘arm, and in a slow tone and solemn aspect reads: “ ‘The Yankee Courtship—(th» 
was from the P. O., postage not paid)—a serio-comico-tragedy ; by one who has had 
ei penence, 

Enter Job; solus; hands in pocket ; hair in a frenzy of uprightneess. 


How jump the zephyrs o'er the sloping west, 
And blow th’ all-fired hot heat out of the sun ! 
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So much so that in just ten minutes now 

It rises a cold moon, out of the jaws 

Of distant Eastness. Now with pantaloons 

All strapped, and my best boots on, shining like 
My mother's pot, when it has felt the sand, 

I do into this kitehen spring” — 


“ Hold! hold!” cried Iluminatus, with a gasp, “ for Heaven's sake, spare us. This 


poet must expenence the purifying energy of fire; he appears to be mostly combust). 


ble, if that transmogrified moon of his is a specimen I move he be laid upou the 
altar, as un offering from misguided ambition.” 

The Reader commenced upon another: “ Newly-discovered Incidents concerming 
Washington, the Father of his Country.” “ Horrible!” ejaculated the “ Pater,” with a 
frown; “ how long is it’ “ Only sixty-five pages.” * Ouly how many?” “ Sitty- 
five.” “Send it on to Sparks for an addenda to his‘ Life,’ and make him pay the 


” 


postage. It is all it's worth, I presume. What next Reader: “ A girl without « 


” 


“ A what!” thunders the Secretary. “ A bishop. A Parody.” “ A pair a 
day, hey’ I thought they had but one for the whole time. Well! go on.” 


A maiden wandered, and was lost, and struggled through a gale ; 
Yet high above the tempest’s blast was heard her mournful wail ; 
And through the dreary wilderness her piercing cry did ring : 


“ A girl with a bishop! oh ! what a dreadful thing !” 


That noixy band of shouting boys—say ! wherefore do they come? 
Why do their voices rend the skies? Why seek they not their home ? 
No home for them; for, see! they bear what they on ground did find— 
A thing like that the ladies wear, fixed snagly on behind. 

And loudly now, from east to west, their merry song doth ring : 

“A girl without a bishop! oh! what a funny thing!” 


Unhappy lady, hope no more to wear thy bag of hay ; 

For youthful fire inflames their breasts, and fun wal have its eway. 
But, in a lady's estimate, 'twere better not to be, 

Than be obliged to roam the world, from that huge heap set free ; 
And, therefore, through the wiutry woods still let thy wailings ring: 
* A girl without a bishop! oh! what a horrid thing !” 


But the same spirit in the boys to a high pitch doth run ; 

Their only pleasure is a noise, their only monarch—fun. 

rhe arm is stretched—the word commands—a mighty heave is given, 
And on a tree the bundle hangs in the free air of heaven ! 

The huge limb groans, that bears the weight, and groaning seems to ring 
‘Is this a woman's bishop? oh! what a monstrous thing !” 

“To the coffin! to the coffin,” roars the “ Pater,” rising in a heat of indignation 
* TL go in for the ladies, ‘ tooth and toe-nail.’ TI shall stand by them to my dying day ; 
and whoever reflects aught upon them, reflects it upon me; and no reflections are 
suffered here, save of that central flame from these polished walls. You juveniles may 
not yet be able to appreciate the beatitude of my position; yet, if you have hearts, the 
time will come, be assured, when the fervor of your affection will bring your zeal to 
the defense of these sublimest creations of Heaven.” Such eloquence and devotion 
cannot be resisted, and it is condemned to the coffin. 

But it would be an endless labor to give a particular account of every performance 
which is passed under review ; and it is sufficient to state, that almost all were con- 
signed to the coffin or the flames. And now the coffin is borne away amid the /amen- 
tations of the judges ; and the altar-fire is kindled, and on its smoke ascends the in- 
cense from the brain-labors of many an hour into the nostrils of rejoicing Dullness. 


~ 





